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Man and His Maps 


By Leroy E. LOEMKER 


Readers of the QUARTERLY will recall Professor Loemker’s meditations on 
Time in the issue for March 1955. 


M* have variously explained the differences between them- 


selves and other animals, but never more revealingly than in 
the recognition that man is an animal who makes re-presentations, 
and whose experience takes representative form. For upon this all 
of the other differences seem to depend. He has been distinguished 
from animals, say some, by the anatomy of his hands, which help 
him not only to grasp but to show dexterity in forming materials for 
his use and delight; but in this form itself which he imposes upon 
things is involved the representative act. He is said to differ from 
other animals in the structure of his larynx, whence come the rich 
variations of sound out of which the patterns of intelligible speech 
are moulded; but does not this grammatical form which he has 
evolved, and which makes possible both meaning and intelligibility, 
contain the most remarkable plan of all, a model of world order as 
we understand it, built of symbols compounded of sounds? He is 
variously described as homo faber—the animal that makes; as homo 
sapiens—the animal that thinks; as homo risibilis—the animal that 
laughs; as homo religiosus—the animal that worships. 
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But to be strictly human, these qualities all require the internal 
re-presentation, often burdened with emotional tone, of what is out- 
wardly experienced. The hyena also laughs, but without humor or 
wit, while it is said that the crow has humor of a kind without laugh- 
ing. The bird fabricates its nest, as the bee its comb, without imagi- 
native power. The chimpanzee admires his image in the broken 
mirror which he hides in his cage; in every action he seems to carica- 
ture his human kinsman. He helps his neighbor (at least to rid him- 
self of fleas); within limits he rejoices and mourns, is proud or 
penitent. He even uses a limited intelligence, the students tell us, in 
solving certain material problems. But all of these graces which so 
charm us in our remote relative are subhuman because of the very 
narrow bounds within which he possesses that quality of awareness 
which we describe as representation. This, in short, is the distinctive 
power of man’s mind; indeed, it may be the very nature of man’s 
mind—to abstract a perceived or thought-of structure by reproduc- 
ing it in symbolic form, and then so to use this little formula, this 
construction of related symbols, to solve his problems and to antici- 
pate his future. 

Examples are scientific laws and mathematical formulas, models, 
maps, production plans in industry, strategies in war and peace, 
paintings, languages, philosophic systems, ideas of God. Primitive 
cultures as well as advanced are built upon the faculty. Malinowski 
(Magic, Science, and Religion) describes the life of the Trobriand 
Islanders as involving representations of many kinds. Their mental 
schemes and physical contrivances, he says, could be described as 
diagrams or formulas. 


Methods of indicating the main points of the compass, arrange- 
ments of stars into constellations, coordination of these with 
the seasons, naming of moons in the year, of quarters in the 
moon—all these accomplishments are known to the simplest 
savages. Also they are able to draw diagrammatic maps in the 
sand or dust, indicate arrangements by placing small stones, 
shells, or sticks on the ground, plan expeditions or raids on such 
rudimentary charts. By coordinating space and time they are 
able to arrange big tribal gatherings and to combine vast tribal 
movements over extensive areas. All such ‘diagrams’ are means 
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of reducing a complex and unwieldy bit of reality to a simple 
and handy form. They give man a relatively easy mental con- 
trol over it. 


Without representation memory of the past would be merely 
mechanical recurrence with no present meaning; without it, future 
expectation would lack direction and organized purpose. Represen- 
tation is thus a theme which, though it may exhaust readers, is itself 
inexhaustible, since it pervades all human thought and action. 

Finding one’s way on the earth’s surface was no doubt harder 
than finding one’s way through time, for day and night, ‘new moons 
and Sabbaths” (to use the oldest Scriptural measures), months and 
years, can be observed at home, while one must wander to make a 
map. And though maps and calendars of a high degree of accuracy 
were both developed in the great river civilizations—maps made 
indispensable by the annual inundations of the streams, and calen- 
dars needed for the worship of the great astral deities—the physical 
basis of human life and relations itself seems to have demanded the 
symbolic representation of field and stream, of forest and mountain, 
of passes and marches and the boundary marks between adjacent 
tribal rights and claims. No one knows who made the first map; the 
romance of maps may well have begun when some primitive, home 
from the hunt, scratched into the earth at his feet a plan by which 
the women might find their way to the kill and complete what he, 
valiant hunter, had begun but disdained to finish—to flay the game 
and quarter it, shoulder it, and bring it safely back to cave or hut. 

But it was the Greeks, with their magnificent powers of abstrac- 
tion, who seem to have discovered the way to universalize maps by 
referring places to fixed though imaginary terrestrial lines and 
points of reference. Thales, it is said, applied the old method of tri- 
angulation to the measurement of distances at sea, thus founding 
the science of generalized geometry. Anaximenes, at the beginning 
of speculative cosmology, compared the earth to a truncated pillar, 
floating on air, with land at the center, surrounded by ocean, beyond 
which lay the horrible limit, the dropping-off place. In Aristophanes’ 
Clouds the students of Socrates are zealously studying a map, per- 
haps Herodotus’s map of Greece and the East or that prepared by 
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Democritus, whose length from west to east was half again as great 
as its width from south to north. A hundred years later Eratosthe- 
nes had progressed so far in understanding the geographical order 
that he was able to calculate the size of the earth with some accuracy 
by measuring the distance from Alexandria to Syene, two cities 
which he regarded as lying on the same meridian. In two more cen- 
turies, Ptolemy combined the geographic knowledge gleaned from 
many travelers into a world map of great accuracy, at least for the 
central belt which inclosed the Great Sea and extended far to the 
east beyond India, northward to Britain and southward to the 
sources of the Nile. At its edges, however, the map could record 
only hearsay and the unknown—the Island of Thule beyond Britain, 
and the land of the happy Hyperboreans, whose abode was pushed 
further and further north as knowledge advanced, but who re- 
mained as an ideal and a reproach to the known realities of human 
existence, even as Eldorado served the peoples of a later age when 
explorations had been pushed westward and dreams were colored 
by the stories of unlimited gold in the newly discovered “Indies.” 
In his making of representative models, man has persisted in 
mixing a little knowledge with wild reasonings, hopes and fears, 
unproved certainties and blind anticipations. For all representations 
have a purpose, and purposes are compounded of experience, rea- 
son, imagination, and desire. Medieval maps were strange mixtures 
of fact and faith, in marked contrast with the severely utilitarian 
itinerarum scripta used by Roman travelers, striking anticipations 
of our highway maps. The maps of the Crusaders must square with 
revelation as well as with geography. Does it not stand in the Book 
of Ezekiel that ““God hath set Jerusalem in the midst of the nations 
and countries ?’’ Then place Jerusalem at the center of your chart, 
and beneath it, to the west, a great inverted T or cross, its upright 
bar the Mediterranean, and the crossbar at the bottom the Atlan- 
tic, while all Europe lies to the left and Africa to the right. Above 
Jerusalem, place in order Arabia, India and the rest of the mys- 
terious East, and at the top Paradise itself! Even the reawakened 
classical knowledge of the Renaissance expelled old fears and de- 
sires only slowly, for the longed for Indies lie all too close to Europe 
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on the first modern world maps and globes, while the vast empty 
spaces labelled Terra Incognita are sometimes adorned by images 
of terrifying monsters of the deep. Only as more exact and scien- 
tifically minded explorers used compass, chronometer, and astrolabe 
to locate positions more carefully, and men like Mercator prepared 
more adequate projections of the imaginary network of lines within 
which the earth was now enmeshed, were the beautiful and accurate 
maps made possible which Janson, Blaeu, and Honde printed in the 
seventeenth century. And still we a-e learning new techniques and 
new uses, topographic, demographic, economic, industrial, linguistic, 
and literary. Man’s continuing work in adapting his maps to his 
changing modes of life makes a revealing chapter in his history. 

The effort to chart time, on the other hand, is not yet completely 
successful. Perhaps it is ultimately impossible. Our chronologies and 
calendars, though still arbitrary and clumsy, are capable of improve- 
ment. But beyond these, there seems to be a basic impossibility in 
man’s attempts to represent the ever-flowing movement of time in 
words or other symbols. To measure it is in a sense to destroy it, 
and Bergson may be right in holding that time can only be intuited 
and therefore never brought into man’s great representative sys- 
tems of meaning. 

Man’s efforts to extend his models of the spatial world have con- 
tinued meanwhile, and the dimensions of space combined with that 
of scientifically simplified time. Ptolemy himself added to his terres- 
trial map the first extensive charting of the stars; the twin globes 
of earth and sky still adorn the library of many a student. But map- 
ping has moved on to the immensely large and the minutely small, 
and we now have dynamic models of physical processes from the 
smallest atoms or energy fields to the boundless universe of galaxies 
itself. In spite of the theories of Copernicus, Brahe, and Kepler, 
Milton still chose the old geocentric clockwork of Ptolemy as the 
cosmic model for his theological epic. Yet only a little later, under 
the spell of Newton, Berkeley expressed the aesthetic and religious 
significance of the new universe, leading his eighteenth-century 
reader from beautiful to sublime to the awful but intelligible gran- 
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deur of creation. In the Second Dialogue between Hylas and Phi- 
lonous he writes: 


Look! Are not the fields covered with a delightful verdure ? 
Is there not something in the woods and groves, in the rivers 
and clear springs, that soothes, that delights, that transports 
the soul? 


At the prospect of the wide and deep ocean, or some huge 
mountain whose top is lost in the clouds, or of an old gloomy 
forest, are not our minds filled with a pleasing horror? Even 
in rocks and deserts is there not an agreeable wildness ? How 
sincere a pleasure it is to behold the natural beauties of the 
earth! To preserve and renew our relish for them, is not the 
veil of night alternately drawn over her face, and doth she not 
change her dress with the seasons? 


How aptly are the elements disposed! What variety and use 
in the meanest productions of nature! What delicacy, what 
beauty, what contrivance, in animal and vegetable bodies! How 
exquisitely are all things suited, as well to their particular ends, 
as to constitute opposite parts of the whole! ... Raise now 
your thoughts from this ball of earth to all those glorious lumi- 
naries that adorn the high arch of heaven. The motion and 
situation of the planets, are they not admirable for use and 
order? Were those (miscalled erratic) globes ever known to 
stray, in their repeated journeys through the pathless void? 
Do they not measure areas round the sun ever proportioned to 
the times? So fixed, so immutable are the laws by which the 
unseen Author of nature actuates the universe. 


How vivid and radiant is the luster of the fixed stars! How 
magnificent and rich that negligent profusion with which they 
appear to be scattered throughout the whole azure vault! Yet 
if you take the telescope it brings to your sight a new host of 
stars that escape the naked eye. Here they seem continuous and 
minute, but to a nearer view immense orbs of light at various 
distances, far sunk in the abyss of space. 


Now you must call imagination to your aid. The feeble nar- 
row sense cannot descry innumerable worlds revolving round 
the central fires, and in these worlds the energy of an all- 
perfect Mind displayed in endless forms. But neither sense nor 
imagination are big enough to comprehend the boundless ex- 
tent, with all its glittering furniture. Though the laboring mind 
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exert and strain each power to its utmost reach, there still 
stands out ungrasped a surplusage immeasurable. 

Yet all the vast bodies that compose this mighty frame, how 
distant and remote soever, are by some secret mechanism, some 
divine art and force, linked in a mutual dependence and inter- 
course with each other, even with this earth which was almost 
slipped from my thoughts and lost in the crowd of worlds. Is 
not the whole system immense, beautiful, glorious beyond ex- 
pression and beyond thought ? 


The “surplusages immeasurable” have been enlarged since Ber- 
keley’s day, and the fixed immutable laws have become unfixed. The 
expansion is not yet completed, and new dropping-off places have 
reappeared, out where galaxies pass into dissolution. The mathe- 
matician invents new numbers of increasing power, and as these 
are applied to his measurements and he readjusts his models, his cal- 
culations become simpler, but the mystery is deepened, as physical 
models fail and the abstract formulas of mathematics take over. 

To think of mathematics, however, is to be reminded of the great- 
est representative systems which man has created—his natural and 
his artificial languages. 

It can safely be said that he who has not studied the structure of 
a language other than his own has not advanced beyond a certain 
narrow and blinkered perception of man’s power to express himself 
and to recreate his world. There is profound truth, which all subse- 
quent history has demonstrated, in the old story of the tower of 
Babel. Having one language, the people came together and said, 
‘Come, let us build us a city and a tower, whose top may reach unto 
heaven, and let us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad upon 
the face of the earth.” Then Jehovah came down to see the city and 
the tower which the children of men builded. And Jehovah said, 
“Behold, they are one people, and they have all one language; and 
this is what they begin to do. And now nothing will be withholden 
from them, which they purpose to do. 

“Come, let us go down, and there confound their language, that 
they may not understand one another’s speech.” So Jehovah scat- 
tered them abroad from thence upon the face of the earth, and they 
left off building the city. 
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Perfect communication and perfect understanding thus made pos- 
sible the perfect City; but misunderstanding is the cause not only of 
dispersion and conflict, but of the great plurality and variety of 
human life—this variety which is the condition of our freedom and 
the opportunity for us to become individuals, not merely units in a 
mass. For in enabling us to communicate, language makes possible 
much more. A language is the attempt to capture, within the limit 
of the sounds possible to the human larynx or the shapes to be 
drawn by human hands, all of the meanings involved in our common 
life, and in our private lives as well. Language is a map of the pos- 
sibilities of our world, and to a degree, of all possible worlds. Even 
among those who speak the same language there are great dif- 
ferences in precision and of expressiveness, and therefore great 
failures of communication. 

It is the private meanings, of course, which are the most difficult 
to convey. We possess words like red, soft, warm, pleasant; we 
agree on the context in which to use them; we even construct models 
by which the physical conditions can be determined which produce 
them—we call these experiments. But we have no way to compare 
or share the experienced qualities which they represent. How much 
less so, then, such terms as beauty, love, duty, and the vision of God. 

Communication never penetrates the inner core of human experi- 
ence; there is an inwardness, a privacy, an isolation beyond its reach. 
Among different languages the failures are greater, depending, as 
they do, upon the limitations of tradition. Archbishop Trench com- 
ments on the absence of words for Jove and thanks in certain tribal 
tongues in Africa. More generally, verbs in the Semitic languages 
have seven voices but only two tenses; expressiveness is thus richer 
in certain dimensions than in Western languages, but more impov- 
erished in others. Who that has struggled with the aorist has not 
learned that we do not grasp time as did the Greeks. Some lan- 
guages by their very concreteness discourage speculation, as also 
analysis. This was true, for instance, of German, until the Germans, 
becoming more and more speculative, Latinized their tongue to the 
point where it supports more abstractions than any other language 
of Western scholarship. French, on the other hand, possesses a clar- 
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ity and directness which make possible analytic sharpness without 
subjective distortion. Thus differences in peoples reduce to the dif- 
ferences in their languages. 

In a sense, then, all of men’s efforts to develop artificial structures 
of symbols, with rules for their combination and operation, are de- 
signed to extend his language to make it possible to understand, 
communicate, and plan in specialized areas for which the natural 
language is too inexact or crude. This is true of musical notation, 
for example, of engineering designs, of the models of atoms and 
molecules, and preéminently of mathematical notations and systems. 
This extension of language through models in various fields of 
thought and creativity is no doubt more important for the changing 
culture of men than are the attempts to construct anew a universal 
language that shall bring man to the long-dreamed-of unity of un- 
derstanding of which God deprived him at the tower of Babel. 

In the realm of science and pure understanding, in which man con- 
cerns himself chiefly with means and is thus able to detach his 
problems from his own wishes and feelings, this mapping and mod- 
eling, however incomplete, has been remarkably successful. We are 
now witnessing a rapid extension of such representations even in the 
area of human relations; for example, in the theory of games and 
economic behavior, and in group dynamics. But in the region of ends 
themselves, of the values which define the goals of life, man still 
seems lost among his symbols. This is true, alas, of his constructions 
in metaphysics and ethics. He can set up logical formulas and uni- 
verse-models, but somehow, however tight and complete, they never 
seem to fit the real world completely and he is always left to choose 
between alternative inadequate systems. Theologians will quarrel, 
we assume, and creeds conflict, to the end of time, for these are in 
the fields in which man’s needs, intentions, and hopes outreach his 
powers of representation. 

Most persistent of all has been the resolve to build a City. Hav- 
ing lost his unity of spirit at Babel, man has given his best thoughts 
to the overcoming of his own divided and quarrelsome nature—but 
without surrendering his diversities. It is this towering city of the 
Old Testament and not, perhaps, the Republic of Plato, which is the 
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prototype of all of the Utopias, and indeed of all the principles and 
plans which man has drawn up for his own perfection. For centuries 
his dissatisfaction has persisted at the wide gulf which separates the 
cities of man from the City of God, positive law from a moral 
order. And modern man’s science, law, worship, free creativity, 
have not succeeded in bridging the gap. 

Two of these model Cities now challenge world allegiance: that 
in which perfection is assured by ruthless adherence to an over- 
reaching and determined economic process, and that in which free 
men, in spite of the confusion of tongues, must learn to curb their 
selfishness and to work coéperatively for their common good. Both 
will no doubt fail, though not completely, for the pattern has not 
been found which is the key to all others, the map or model of man 
himself. 

Men have worked on this, too, for a long time, though nearly 
always with a wrong motive, that of power rather than of love or 
persuasion. Even the dolls which fill our shops for Christmas remind 
us of this, since they seem to have originated in the imitative magic 
by which our remote ancestors sought to control each other’s desti- 
nies. The Marxian, Freudian, and biological formulas, and recent 
mechanical analogies from the great calculators, all confront the 
ultimate dilemma of all externalized concepts of freedom—the di- 
lemma of who will guard the guardian, heal the physician, save 
the priest. 

Meanwhile, man the maker of maps and models, the re-present- 
ing animal, remains, his unique gift and the power it bestows upon 
him placing in his hands the instrument of his own advancement— 
or ruin. In a sense nature, history, and an ideal order conspire with 
him whenever he constructs his plans and succeeds in projecting 
them upon his world. To ignore, belittle, or surrender this power 
would be to betray his nature and that source of his worth which 
Scripture describes, in the greatest re-presentative symbol of all, 
“the image of God” in which he was created. 





Remembering 


William Ellery Leonard 


By Tuomas B. BRUMBAUGH 


Autograph collector and student of the fine arts, Dr. Brumbaugh made the 
acquaintance of William Ellery Leonard in the last year of the Wisconsin 
poet’s life. 


T was at Madison, Wisconsin, in Truax Airfield’s dingy post 

library that I first became aware of William Ellery Leonard. 
Someone had given them an autographed copy of his Two Lives, 
and fascinated by the personal inscription, I went on to read that 
long and absorbing narrative poem, or sonnet sequence, rather, 
which concludes with the lyrical and nostalgic, 


and below me here 
The thistle-down in tremulous atmosphere 
Along red clusters of the sumach streams; 
The shriveixd stalks of goldenrod are sere, 
And crisp and white their flashing old racemes. 
(...forever...forever...forever...) 
This is the lonely season of the year, 
This is the season of our lonely dreams. 


Early autumn in Madison is a heady season, and especially so seen 
through barracks windows of a camp cut into hilly countryside and 
in sight of farms reminding me of other crisp days at home in 
Pennsylvania. 


The corn-shocks westward on the stubble plain 
Show like an Indian village of dead days; 

The long smoke trails behind the crawling train, 
And floats atop the distant woods ablaze 

With orange, crimson, purple. 


Some of this was in my head when, mixed with a genuine desire 
to tell the poet of my enjoyment, but also in pursuit of an autograph 
for my collection, I wrote Dr. Leonard a letter of which, mercifully 
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perhaps, I can’t recall the contents, and which evoked a post-card 
dated August 14, 1943, from 433 North Murray Street. 


Dear Mr. Brumbaugh, If my poem took you away from the 
tasks of these difficult days, | am glad, and thank you for tell- 
ing me. Would you care on one of your free days to swap for 
an hour the barracks for a chat at my house? Ring up Badger 
7478 beforehand. I’m not very well. 


Very sincerely, 
W. E. Leonard 


A brief telephone conversation with Mrs. Leonard set my appear- 
ance for a future Sunday and because my direct experience with the 
great and near-great was somewhat limited, I faced the situation 
with no little curiosity and anxiety. A librarian at the University with 
whom I had earlier struck up an acquaintance and who had enter- 
tained me with manuscripts of Daniel Boone (I hadn’t realized that 
he could write), John James Audubon, and others, was obviously 
shocked by the account of my brash act, and I also got the impression 
that he thought Professor Leonard was something of a cross be- 
tween Nicolai Lenin and the Marquis de Sade. But the whole story 
was to be found in an autobiography, The Locomotive God, which I 
promptly set about reading. It is, of course, one of the strangest and 
most candid books ever written, and in spite of its sometimes ago- 
nized style and flamboyant title, impresses one as a deeply sincere 
work. I think, though, that I was hardly prepared to see written in 
such uncompromising prose, incidents which are related poetically 
in Two Lives. 

Devising what was essentially a self-hypnoidal technique, a kind 
of twilight sleep, Professor Leonard tells how he worked to “strip 
the layers of his consciousness and bare the naked subconscious im- 
pressions of his childhood.” These experiments resulted in the book’s 
compelling early chapters, which reveal the fright he suffered when 
the “locomotive god”’ thundered down upon him, a child of two and 
one-half, who ventured too near the edge of a station platform. He 
traced his “distance phobia,” as he called it, to this incident, and 
from time to time throughout his mature years the terrifying reality 
of this recurring episode sent him into a confinement which finally 
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allowed him to venture but a few blocks from his apartment on 
Murray Street. A fine scholar, he had studied at Boston University, 
Harvard, Gottingen, Bonn, and received his Ph.D. from Columbia, 
joining the Wisconsin faculty in 1906. He was married to his first 
wife, Charlotte Freeman, in 1909, but her tragic suicide after an 
attack of insanity, and the coincidental appearance of the locomotive 
motif in a poster on a country tavern wall, was the beginning of his 
long “panic of isolation from help and home and of immediate 
death, as a man overboard in mid-Atlantic.” 

Professor Leonard’s second marriage, to Charlotte Charlton in 
1914, ended in divorce twenty years later and was followed by a 
brief third marriage to a former student; he and his second wife 
were remarried in 1940. It was this unconventional private life, an 
inspiration for local scandalmongers and sensational journalists, 
which, along with the publication of the autobiography (1927), 
brought him a national attention that never came for his scholarly 
translations, creative and critical works, and teaching, although his 
lasting contribution is certainly in those achievements. 

Other aspects of the man, his “religious philosophy akin to pan- 
theism . . . his rigorous logic,” his declared and radical concern with 
the underdog, were awkward things for me to deal with, because 
up until that time the only radical I had ever knowingly encountered 
was the father of a high-school friend who had once voted for 
Norman Thomas. When I pushed the bell on the appointed after- 
noon, I had scarcely found time to recover my equilibrium after the 
previous day’s exploration of the violent Poems 1914-1916, and 
the biting words of an outraged sense of decency and justice in The 
Lynching Bee. 1 was still uncertain as to what my precise attitude 
should be, until the whole question became ridiculous in the warmth 
and friendliness of my reception. Both of these smiling and reassur- 
ing people were interested in the sort of job I was doing, where I’d 
been to college, the books I’d read and been reading recently, and 
he, jokingly but obviously, was pleased that I had happened on Two 
Lives. I felt somehow that it would be in bad taste to mention hav- 
ing read the autobiography. He relieved me of The Fragments of 
Empedocles (1908), the only one of his books I was able to find in 
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the stores, and wrote in it ‘For T. B., young artist and soldier boy. 
I’m reminded that this translation was made long ago. . . before 
my hair was white or you were in diapers.”’ Gradually I dared look 
at his leonine hair, the sport shirt and flowing purple tie strikingly 
set off by a white drill suit. He moved his body and graceful hands 
as he talked with that deliberateness which, it occurs to me now, is 
the guarded manner of heart trouble sufferers. 

I think it was on this first visit that we talked chiefly about books. 
He showed me the deluxe edition of his Beowulf translation with 
the Rockwell Kent illustrations about which he had not been con- 
sulted—an incident which rankled, evidently. There was talk about 
the Indian mounds at Aztalan, Schubert, Goethe, and the spirit 
which transcends race, nation, and time, and unites men in spite of 
themselves. I asked him a few obvious questions about other poets 
and writers. He thought Miss Millay unreadably sweet, Robert 
Frost probably the truest living poet, “present company excepted.” 
He spoke of wit and clarity as the delight in E. M. Forster, and 
Lionel Trilling’s recent good and clear essay about his novels, of 
Petrarch and the little picture of him crowned with laurel on the 
wall. A letter I wrote home at the time reminds me that I was em- 
barrassed when he also talked about the poet crowned with thorns. 
Frank Lloyd Wright the architect was involved in the figure. The 
newspapers were full of the stuff of poetry which he could no longer 
write: brave men and women, populations of great cities being 
bombed to bits. But he had usually erred on the side of having too 
much to write about, an irony which, on rereading the topical poems, 
seems especially acute self-analysis. There is never quite enough vi- 
tality in his use of traditional forms to make the obstreperous ideas 
into art. 

Then Mrs. Leonard appeared with silver tea things, thin slices 
of homemade bread and orange marmalade which occupied us until 
time for Toscanini, conducting the N.B.C. Orchestra in MacDow- 
ell’s Indian Suite. He thought this very amusing, and I recall Mrs. 
Leonard’s asking him to let us enjoy it without asides and flourishes 
on imaginary tom-toms. Meanwhile I had made a number of at- 
tempts to leave, but they insisted I stay for The Great Gildersleeve, 
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a radio program which was the source for more snorts of approval 
and disgust. 

There were other Sundays in that pleasant room with its hand- 
some furniture, the sumptuous tea at 4:00, music, and reminiscences 
about his students, friends, and teachers: Horace Gregory and 
Marya Zaturenska, Ludwig Lewisohn, William James, Charles El- 
iot Norton, the ‘“‘New England saints,” to whose company William 
Ellery Channing Leonard surely belongs by virtue of family and 
education, and as one of those, in Professor Austin Warren’s defi- 
nition, “to whom reality was the spiritual life, whose spiritual integ- 
rity was their calling and vocation.” 

But failing to find me by telephone, Mrs. Leonard’s last invita- 
tion finally came to a bleak address in Colorado: 


Mr. Leonard is enjoying these brisk fall days and I believe 
is benefiting from them. I wish he could gain some weight, 
though. Are you free and do you care to join us Sunday for the 
symphony concert? (I'll warn you that there is also The Great 
Gildersleeve ! ) 


At Christmas a copy of Gilgamesh came, inscribed to a “young sol- 
dier ... from his friend, white-haired at home.” Then early in May 
1944 I first learned of his death (reported in Time as that of a 
national freak), and answering my letter of condolence, Mrs. Leon- 
ard wrote again: 


Please know that although you were one of our more recent 
young friends and then only on a few occasions did we really 
talk, you have taken a very definite place in our affections. We 
have always wished you were dropping in for the symphony 
Sundays. .. . We hoped you were finding and filling your niche 
in this great American army which we know is no easy matter. 
We regretted we hadn’t had a good long evening of poetry, its 
rhymes, rhythms and meanings. 

To set you straight—though I doubt that you need it—I am 
inclosing the clippings [sympathetic ones from Madison news- 
papers |. But the yellow press descended on us even in death— 
It would have been nice if they had granted him dignity and 
decency instead of recalling all our past mistakes and griefs 
most of which had taken their proper places. Surely he did 
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nothing indiscreet or sensational in dying since we none of us 
can escape that—He was a gallant fighter—Enough. 


Those of his students who knew him in his middle years say I 
never really knew the same person, “The Vagabond . . . fronting 
Fate; down rainy seas through many a stormy strait,” the practicing 
author of Byron and Byronism in A merica, practicing poet and trans- 
lator, hater and lover, philologist, psychologist, and inspired teacher 
—of Anglo-Saxon! But I insist upon my image of the older man as 
I knew him, philosopher and friend, hurt by the locomotive god (a 
symbol . . . of the delusions of a raucous America), but not acknowl- 
edging him, as he tells it at the end of that book, 


because I would keep the integrity of my personality and those 
values of life it clings to... . The end of the human being is a 
being that most fulfills the implications of human nature: en- 
ergy unfolding into ethical forms and organized thought. . . . 
In so far as I have realized . . . something in thought . . . some- 
thing in conduct . . . of the universal energy, I can claim some 
measure of the successful life as mine. 





Adiel Sherwood: 
Georgia’s First Gazetteer 


By WALTER B. Posey 


Walter B. Posey, Professor of History, Agnes Scott and Emory, is writing 
histories of the Protestant denominations of the lower Mississippi Valley, 
of which volumes dealing with Methodists and Presbyterians have been pub- 
lished and that relating to the Baptists is in the press. 


@) NE HUNDRED AND THIRTY YEARS AGO Adiel Sherwood, an ex- 
tremely active and busy Baptist minister at Eatonton, Georgia, 
wrote and compiled 4 Gazetteer of the State of Georgia. This was 
the first effort to collect and to publish in a handy form useful infor- 
mation about the state. The volume was issued in 1827, then was 
followed by new editions in 1829, 1837, and 1860. 

Sherwood was born in a good middle-class family at Fort Ed- 
wards, New York, on October 3, 1791. His father was a soldier in 
the American Revolution and a personal friend of George Wash- 
ington, whose death Adiel vividly recalled in later years. Because of 
the loss of the family property after the war, he did not enter college 
until 1813, when he became a student at Middlebury College in Ver- 
mont. After spending three years there, he transferred to Union 
College at Schenectady, New York, from which he was graduated 
in 1817. The following year was spent in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, where he was a classmate of Alva Woods, who later became 
president of the University of Alabama. In 1820 Union College 
granted Sherwood the M.A. degree. The D.D. was bestowed on 
him by Granville College in Ohio in 1844. 

Sherwood joined the Baptist Church in 1810 and served a brief 
period as city missionary in Boston in 1818. Threatened with tuber- 
culosis, he sought on the advice of doctors a less rigorous climate. 
In October 1818 with recommendations to important Baptist min- 
isters, he landed in Savannah. The state then contained eight Baptist 
associations with about 17,000 members. Because of the late war 
with England and the highly disturbed situation with the Indians, 
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religious conditions in Georgia were deplorable. There was in the 
state no Baptist institution of learning, no system of union among 
the churches, and few preachers with more than the bare rudiments 
of an education. Early in November Sherwood left Savannah for 
Waynesboro, where he was employed as a teacher, a profession that 
he coupled with the ministry throughout his life. 

Ordained at Bethesda Church in Greene County in 1820, Sher- 
wood began a ministry seldom equalled in the annals of the Baptist 
Church. With the exception of Jesse Mercer, he probably contrib- 
uted more than anyone else to Baptist growth in Georgia in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. His skill as an organizer resulted in 
the beginnings of Baptist churches, Sunday schools, academies, and 
temperance societies. For many years he was the pastor at Eatonton, 
where he opened a manual labor institute and a theological school. 
A resolution written by him in 1820 led to the organization of the 
Georgia Baptist Convention in 1822. A resolution before this con- 
vention in 1831 initiated two years later the forming at Penfield in 
Greene County of Mercer Institute, which in 1838 received a charter 
as Mercer University. During 1837 and 1838 he taught in Colum- 
bian College (today George Washington University), Washington, 
D. C. Upon call he returned to Mercer to organize its theological 
department, in which he taught between 1838 and 1841. After- 
wards, he served as president of Shurtleff College, Alton, Illinois, 
1841-1846; Masonic College, Lexington, Missouri, 1848-1849; and 
Marshall College, Griffin, Georgia, 1857-1861. In 1863 he bought 
a farm at Indian Springs, Georgia, where he lived for a couple of 
years until he moved to St. Louis. There he remained until his 
eighty-eighth year, dying on August 19, 1879. 

In the midst of an exceedingly busy life as both preacher and 
teacher, Sherwood was fortunate to be acquainted with a host of 
prominent men. He saw all the presidents from John Adams to John 
Tyler and was personally acquainted with most of them. He knew 
all the governors of Georgia during his residence in the state. He 
carried on an incessant correspondence with men of importance in 
state and church. In addition he was a prolific writer for publications. 
His memoirs contain a list of more than thirty papers for which he 
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wrote articles—three hundred for the Christian Index alone. A 
large number of his essays and sermons was published. Between 
1827 and 1860 his Gazetteer of the State of Georgia passed through 
four editions. The Jewish and Christian Churches was first printed 
in 1850, with a second edition in 1854. Notes of the New Testament 
in two volumes first appeared in 1856, to be followed by six editions. 
In 1839 he issued a prospectus of a four to six-hundred-page history 
of Georgia Baptists which he proposed to write, provided a suff- 
cient number of subscriptions could be secured at $1.50 per copy in 
lots of ten. The requisite subscription list was never raised, and the 
history of the state has suffered immensely as a result. All this lit- 
erary activity totals an amazing amount written by a man who had 
two professions in addition to that of author. 

The first edition of the Gazetteer was hurriedly done, for Sher- 
wood admits that he began collecting the material only the previous 
year. He had literally nothing to aid or to guide him except a par- 
tial description of a few towns and rivers. Before he began work, 
the state legislature had requested the inferior courts to gather sta- 
tistical and historical information concerning Georgia, but nothing 
had been accomplished. Only foreigners traveling through the state 
had written descriptions of various geographical features, and these 
contributed little to Sherwood’s compilation. He offered the little 
book of 143 pages, printed in Charleston, to the public with the 
apology that it was not free from inaccuracies, since he had “not 
visited every spot, counted every building, nor explored every river.” 
Apparently, the demand far exceeded his expectations, for in 1829 
a second edition of 2,000 copies, expanded to 300 pages, was issued 
by a Philadelphia printer. In order to “relieve the tedium occasioned 
by following mathematical lines and crooked rivers,” Sherwood 
added considerable history relating to various places, although he 
considered it ‘‘extraneous to the purpose” of the Gazetteer. He 
sought as his chief aim “truth and perspicuity” and made no effort 
“to embellish his language with the flowers of rhetoric.” 

Always seeking to improve the Gazetteer, Sherwood in the sum- 
mer of 1836 issued a circular asking for information relative to 
Georgia. Nothing whatever was received except a map of one county 
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and a description of a small village. This lack of response led him 
to the conclusion that people were willing to buy this type of inform- 
ative book but were negligent in lending assistance in its prepara- 
tion. As a result of this lack of codperation, he was compelled to 
travel many miles and to correspond with people in all parts of the 
state. Almost every day since the first edition had appeared in 1827, 
Sherwood had accumulated some information of value for the third 
edition, which contained nearly twice as much material as the first 
and second editions. A second printing, from the same press in 
Washington, D. C., added twelve pages, making a total of 356. 
Although the second edition had contained a map, Sherwood stated 
that the map in the latest edition was “nearly as large as those which 
have been sold for four dollars, and much more full and complete.” 
He wanted to supply the traveler with information that would save 
him from questioning all the people he would meet along his journey. 
A state law required that guide posts should be placed on the major 
roads, but “‘a fiendish spirit” in some people caused them to destroy 
the few posts that had been erected. 

Sherwood left Georgia in 1841 and did not become a resident 
again until 1856. No new edition of the Gazetteer appeared until 
1860, when an edition radically reduced in size to 209 pages was 
issued from Atlanta and Macon. An advertisement in the Christian 
Index, August 29, 1860, stated: “Indeed, whatever one wishes to 
know about Georgia, from its many watering places down to its last 
book published, he can find here.”’ Despite the apparent demand and 
sale of the Gazetteer, Sherwood lost money on the 1837 edition, in 
contrast to the 1829 edition from which he had netted $1,000. Since 
both the 1829 and the 1860 editions were priced at one dollar per 
copy, it is presumed that all issues sold at the same price. 

Between the third and fourth editions of the Gazetteer, George 
White, an Episcopal minister, had issued two statistical works of 
great merit—Statistics of the State of Georgia (1849) and Histori- 
cal Collections of Georgia (1854). In the preface of the former 
White acknowledged his indebtedness to twenty people and several 
histories; yet he did not mention Sherwood’s Gazetteer, from which 
he had lifted passages verbatim including a printer’s error. Appar- 
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ently White used the first printing of the 1837 edition and failed to 
see a correction on the last page of the second printing. Sherwood 
cather kindly wrote in the preface to his last edition that “the bill 
of plagiarism [against White] could be greatly enlarged if neces- 
sary.” George G. Smith, a Methodist minister, in his Story of Geor- 
gia and the Georgia People (1900) acknowledged his great indebt- 
edness to Sherwood and censured White for not having given credit 
to Georgia’s earliest gazetteer, to whom White was undoubtedly 
deeply obligated for both content and form. 

For the present-day reader these gazetteers contain much of value 
and even more of interest. All editions begin with a section on the 
history of the state and a general description of various features. 
This section grew from a few pages in the 1827 edition to about one 
hundred in the 1837 edition. About two-thirds of the content of the 
former is devoted to short sketches, in alphabetical order, of vil- 
lages, towns, counties, streams, and institutions. The first entry is: 
“Abercorn, an inconsiderable village in the S. E. corner of Effing- 
ham county, near the Savannah river, now nearly gone to ruin.” 
Some entries are two lines in length, while Athens, the seat of the 
University, is allotted more than 200 lines. 

The second edition of the Gazetteer contains a section of fifty- 
eight pages devoted to sketches of persons for whom the seventy-six 
counties in the state had been named. The longest sketch is of Wil- 
liam H. Crawford (4% pages) and the shortest of the Duke of 
Richmond (3 lines). In the sketch of General James Wilkinson in 
the 1827 edition, Sherwood describes him as “‘a useful officer during 
the Revolution.” In the last edition he adds: “‘Lost reputation in his 
later years.” 

In 1827 Georgia had sixty-four incorporated academies with 
3,008 pupils. Each county had an average of five to seven common 
schools, enrolling more than 11,000 students, which made a total in 
excess of 14,000. In 1860 the state had twenty chartered female 
institutions styling themselves “‘colleges.’’ Some fifty or more acade- 
mies and institutes existed—some male, some female, and some 
mixed. Sherwood estimated that each county had two high schools 
or academies in addition to the common schools. Reports from 102 
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of the 132 counties showed 79,922 attending school between the 
ages of eight and eighteen. The state legislature of 1859 had appro- 
priated several hundred thousand dollars for a common school sys- 
tem, but little use had been made of the funds within a year. 

In 1837 Athens had about eighty-five “elegant” dwellings, mostly 
two-story, white houses. The University had two large brick build- 
ings located on 500 acres of land granted by former Governor John 
Milledge. After varying fortunes and vicissitudes the University 
by 1937, under the presidency of Moses Waddel, had more than 100 
students and a faculty of eight, with total yearly salaries of $9,850. 
The income of the University was $11,500—$8,000 from state ap- 
propriation and the remainder from tuition. By 1860 Sherwood 
wrote that Athens had been for forty years the only town in the state 
that had had a college to which literary men had been attracted. 
Although times had ‘changed and “other colleges have been estab- 
lished, yet she is still attractive, is thronged with the elite of the 
State . . . but she is not now the only oracle to be consulted in pro- 
nunciation, polite literature, and the etiquette of fashionable life.” 

In 1837 Savannah with a population of about 11,000, the largest 
city in the state, was a bustling port of entry that received and 
shipped most of the state’s imports and exports. Between October 
1836 and June 1837 nearly 200,000 bags of cotton came to the port. 
Built on a plan drawn by James Oglethorpe, the city featured wide 
streets lined by China trees. West Broad Street, 130 feet wide, had 
two rows of trees in the center and a single row on each side. The 
city contained several excellent buildings including ten churches, an 
exchange, a courthouse, a jail, a poorhouse, a hospital, a theatre, an 
academy, two private banks, and a branch of the United States Bank. 

Augusta in 1837 was second in size with a population of 5,000. 
More than 150,000 bags of cotton annually were shipped from there 
to Northern and European markets. Twenty warehouses, between 
300 and 500 feet long, held the large quantity of produce and mer- 
chandise brought to the city. A bridge 400 yards in length crossed 
the Savannah River and connected Augusta with Hamburg, South 
Carolina. 


Milledgeville, the capital of the state, was situated at the head of 
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steamboat navigation on the Oconee River. From a single log build- 
ing erected in 1804, Milledgeville thirty years later had 170 houses, 
fourteen dry goods stores, twenty groceries, five doctors, and fifteen 
lawyers. The State House on a slight rise nearly a mile from the 
river gave ‘‘a tasteful appearance of Gothic architecture.” 

Starting from the Georgia Gazette published in Savannah by 
James Johnston in 1792, the newspaper business had a prodigious 
growth in the state. Two dates are worth noting: in 1810 thirteen 
papers were printed, and in 1860 eighty papers came from the 
presses at varying intervals—a few were dailies, some were semi- 
weekly, weekly, bi-weekly, tri-weekly, monthly, and bi-monthly. 
Newspapers supplied most of the reading matter; there was little 
demand for books. Sherwood was of the opinion that the people 
were too busy to read and had little inclination to write. A list of 
publications by Georgians covering six pages (1860 edition) is 
indicative of the literary activity of half a century. 

All editions of the Gazetteer contain statistics of churches in the 
state. The compiler’s partiality to his own denomination is quite evi- 
dent. In the second and third editions nearly twice as much space is 
devoted to the Baptist Church as to all the other churches, despite 
the fact that the Baptists had 41,000 members and the Methodists 
had 33,000. In the abbreviated 1860 edition Sherwood listed the 
number of churches of each denomination, but gave the membership 
only for the Baptists. 

Sherwood, a New Yorker completely converted to Southern mores 
and philosophy, defends the South in its attitude toward both the 
Indians and the Negroes. As for the Indians, he points out the great 
progress made by the Cherokees in Georgia, yet he defends the 
action of the state and hopes that “measures will be adopted to 
remove the Cherokees peaceably to lands beyond the Mississippi.” 
He seeks to justify slavery by quoting numerous passages from the 
Old and the New Testament. He denies that slavery and oppression 
are the same thing, and charges that the North through low wages 
has great numbers of people free in name only. Addressing some 
Northerners, he begs them to look at “the free States, as they are 
called, and you will find evils enough to require all your time and 
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labor’”’ to correct. You “pronounce slave holders the worst of the 
human race ... and yet the Southern slave, so far as the comforts 
of life are concerned, is much better off . . . than thousands in the 
Northern States.’’ Sherwood had indeed become a true Southerner. 

One of the unique features of the 1827 and 1837 editions is a 
section devoted to a list of provincialisms that Sherwood thought 
worthy of calling to the attention of the reader interested in better 
speech. “Should anyone see himself in the mirror thus held up in an 
unfavorable light, and become offended, let him cease the use of the 
barbarous words, and his own image will not be reflected.” Interest- 
ingly, the list grew from thirty-two words to 248 in ten years. Many 
of these provincialisms are still in current use. 

Sherwood’s gazetteers have some of the tone of the modern 
Chamber of Commerce. He was enthusiastic about the future of his 
adopted state. Vigorously he encouraged expenditures for internal 
improvements. Since the first edition was written in the canal build- 
ing period, it contains six pages concerning various canals completed 
or planned in the United States, Canada, and Nicaragua. The third 
gazetteer contains only half of one page about canals and devotes 
two pages to railroads. Although there had been talk about pro- 
jected railroads in Georgia as early as 1822, little was done until 
1831, when a Railroad Convention was held in Eatonton. The state 
legislature of 1832 granted a charter for a railroad from Augusta 
to Athens with branches to Eatonton and Madison. By 1860 nine 
railroads, with a total mileage of 1,200, were operating in the 
state, and nine more were proposed, surveyed, or under actual con- 
struction. | 

Undoubtedly, Sherwood’s estimates. in 1860 of the mineral re- 
sources of Georgia were grossly exaggerated. Iron, gold, copper, 
tin, marble, he insists, are found in “rich abundance.’ He went so 
far as to hazard a guess that “the resources of Northern and West- 
ern Georgia, in Iron Ore, are superior to any portion of the Union.” 
Enthusiastically he quoted from The Iron-Master’s Guide a state- 
ment that the writer had “never been so impressed by any exhibition 
of Ore, as by the Mines of the Etow’ah district.” 

In view of the total pages of the four gazetteers, a strikingly small 
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space is allotted to agriculture and its products. Encouraged by re- 
ports that he had received on the prospect for growing sugar cane 
in Georgia, Sherwood devotes about ten pages of the 1829 edition 
to cane, sugar, and molasses. The section on cotton receives about 
half as much space. For a dollar an acre good lands could be bought 
in 1837 on which an industrious family could readily make a good 
living. The 1829 and 1837 editions contain a table giving the “Price 
of Eatables.” The figures are exactly the same for both years with 
the exception of pork, which had doubled in price. When compared 
with today’s index, most of the prices are a fourth or less. 

Space does not permit a summary of the great variety of items 
covered in the four volumes. From the 1829 edition some interesting 
bits have been selected. Indian Springs in Butts County, the most 
fashionable watering place in the state, had several large hotels able 
to accommodate 1,500 people. Knoxville, the seat of Crawford 
County, had 2,360 people. Today it has dwindled to a village of less 
than 400. Dogsborough was a place name in Morgan County. A 
church jointly used in Eatonton by Baptists, Methodists, and Pres- 
byterians had “‘a fine toned” bell that weighed 300 pounds. Greens- 
boro had 382 whites and 528 blacks, ten stores, six law offices, and 
four doctors. The state penitentiary at Milledgeville contained 
ninety convicts, all of whom labored. Yet the state suffered a yearly 
loss by the institution of $10,000. 

Between the first and the last of the gazetteers there had been con- 
siderable growth and development in Georgia: the counties had 
increased from 70 to 132; the population, from 400,930 to about 
1,024,000; the annual tax from $133,000 to $379,614. The latter 
was exceeded by the earnings of the state-owned Western and At- 
lantic Railroad. 

This is a brief hint of interesting information made available to 
early residents and travelers in Georgia. Sherwood has contributed 
a fine beginning to statistical literature about the state. He was an 
intellectually curious man with great energies. Unfortunately, the 
only full-length memoir in existence is the pious tribute published by 
his daughter in 1884. He now deserves recognition that only a first- 
rate biography can contribute to the appreciation and understanding 
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of his multifarious enterprises and devotions. He has left for the 
calculating eyc a very objective view of a Southern state assuming 
character, definition, and form. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Mrs. Lettie Pate Evans reproduced in this issue of 
the QUARTERLY was painted from life in the mid-forties by Eliza- 
beth Shoumatoff. It is in water color, the artist’s favorite medium. 
Mrs. Evans wears a black gown with a white rose at the decolletage. 
The head is posed against a greyish-blue background. Madame 
Shoumatoff, born in Russia, began her professional career when she 
came to America in 1917, since when she has painted more than 
1500 portraits. It will be remembered that President Franklin 
Roosevelt was sitting to her on the morning of his death. The 
present picture was commissioned by Mr. Robert W. Woodruff ’12, 
by whom it was presented to the Emory University Hospital. It will 
hang in the Whitehead Family Room adjoining the James Shan- 
non Warwick Memorial Chapel off the first floor corridor of the 
Hospital. 





Trends in the Development 


of the Spanish-American Novel 


By Luis LEAL 
Luis Leal, B.S. (Northwestern) ’40, M.A. (Chicago) ’41, Ph.D. (Chicago) 


’50, is Associate Professor of Romance Languages, coming to Emory in Fall 
1956 from the University of Mississippi. 


Ds RECENT YEARS much has been written about the novel 
as an art form. In Spain this new evaluation of the novel has 
not come from the literary critics, but from philosophers and the 
novelists themselves. The result of the controversy about the nature 
of the novel that took place between the novelist Pio Baroja and the 
philosopher Ortega y Gasset, was the latter’s short but interesting 
essay Notes on the Novel (1925). In it Ortega expressed the opin- 
ion that the novel is a decadent art form, and that therefore it will 
probably die out in the near future. He believed that the novelist 
has exhausted the supply of themes; that it is not easy to write a 
good novel today, since it is dificult to please a reader who has read 
the great novels of the past and who knows more psychology than 
is known by the average novelist. Therefore, concludes Ortega, the 
writing of a good novel today requires the aptitudes and intelligence 
characteristic of a genius. Keeping these observations in mind while 
thinking about the many excellent novels that have been written in 
Spanish America in recent years, we come to the conclusion that 
either Ortega is wrong or that Spanish America is a continent of 
geniuses. 

And why, we may ask, this popularity of the novel in Spanish 
America? There is in its literature, to be sure, no great tradition in 
this art form. If we look at the colonial period, we discover that the 
novel, unlike other genres, was not cultivated by the writers of the 
times. This apparently unimportant fact raises a question which is 
dificult to answer. If, as some critics contend, Spanish-American 
literature of the colonial period is a reflection of the literature of 
the mother country, why is it that we do not find novels in colonial 
Spanish America, when they were so popular in Spain, beginning 
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with the middle of the sixteenth century? We could say that 
Spanish-American colonial literature had its own development, inde- 
pendent of Spain, or we could find other reasons to explain their 
absence. Both theories have been advanced. Those who support the 
latter have said that Spain discouraged the writing of works of fic- 
tion in her colonies, since works of fiction were considered to be det- 
rimental to the morals and minds of the Indians, very much as novels 
of chivalry were considered detrimental to the mental balance of 
the reader, as shown in the case of Don Quijote.: Also, since the read- 
ing of novels was not permitted in the New World, the writers of 
Spanish America had no models from which to copy, and therefore 
could not have written them unless they had created the form anew. 
To these we may add other minor reasons, such as the difficulty of 
publication, which had to be done in Spain; the predominance of 
poetry and history, which left no time to write works of fiction, and 
the fact that most of those who did any writing at all were associ- 
ated with the Church and were preoccupied with the writing of 
religious works. To be sure, the few books published in the Colonies 
that could pass as novels—such as Los sirgueros de la Virgen sin 
original pecado, by Francisco Bramon, which appeared in Mexico 
City in 1620, and La portentosa vida de la muerte, also published in 
Mexico City in 1792, by Joaquin Bolanos—are religious works in 
the guise of fiction. 

It is not, indeed, until after independence that the novel appears 
in Spanish America. Its creator is José Joaquin Fernandez de Li- 
zardi, the author of the picaresque novel E/ Periquillo Sarniento 
(The Itching Parrot), published in 1816, three years before Wash- 
ington Irving’s Sketch Book. Although its form has been traditional 
in Spain since the sixteenth century, Lizardi’s novel has two new 
elements: its philosophy, which is a reflection of the philosophy of 
Rousseau and his contemporaries, and its contents, which are typi- 
cally Mexican. E/ Periquillo Sarniento is a realistic painting of the 
society of colonial Mexico at the end of the eighteenth century. The 
influence of this novel upon Spanish-American writers of the fol- 
lowing generation was, however, insignificant. The novelists who 
were active between 1816 and 1867 derived their inspiration, in 
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spite of the declaration of political independence, from Spanish and 
French writers of the period. Such romantic novels as Marmol’s 
Amalia (1851) and Isaacs’ Maria (1867) are imitations, in spite 
of their American background, of European novels of the same 
school. This tendency to imitate French and Spanish forms is con- 
tinued by the realists, the masters being now Balzac or Galdos, as is 
evident in the novels of the Chilean Blest Gana and the Mexicans 
Lopez Portillo y Rojas and Rafael Delgado. This is also true of the 
naturalists and the regionalists; Gamboa’s Santa (1903) is an imi- 
tation of Zola’s Nana, and the influence of Pereda can be detected 
in the novels of the Mexican Rabasa, the Venezuelan Romero Gar- 
cia, and the Colombian Tomas Carrasquilla. Even the modernistas, 
who had declared their literary independence from Spain in poetry 
and prose style, wrote novels the settings of which are located, not 
in their native countries, but in Spain, as we can see in the two out- 
standing novels belonging to this school, La gloria de don Ramiro 
(1908), by Enrique Larreta, and El embrujo de Sevilla (1922), by 
Carlos Reyles. In the so-called indianista novels, on the other hand, 
the opposite takes place. The locale is Spanish-American and the 
characters are Indians, but the technique of the novelist and the sen- 
timents expressed are of European origin, as we can see in Mera’s 
Cumanda (1879), a romantic idyl inspired by Chateaubriand’s 
Atala. There is in this group of novels, however, an exception. A 
Peruvian lady, Clorinda Matto de Turner, published in 1889 a 
novel, Aves sin nido, the subject of which is the Indian as a social 
problem. Although we can trace some romantic elements in this 
work, the predominant element is the depicting of the injustices suf- 
fered by the Indians, a subject thoroughly exploited by contempo- 
rary novelists. 


The new novel is a novel of social protest. It is not a happy and 
serene novel. Rather, it reflects the violence of the social order which 
has prevailed in Latin America since 1910. The first great Spanish- 
American novel of the twentieth century is a product of the Mexi- 
can Revolution. Los de abajo (1915), by Mariano Azuela, reflects 
the violent nature of the struggle which took place in Mexico. The 
forces unleashed by the Revolution are marvelously represented in 
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the nature of the protagonist of the novel, the peon Demetrio Ma- 
cias, a true representative of the underdog. He, like his companions- 
in-arms who do the fighting, cannot enjoy the fruits of the victory. 
They are the true victims of the struggle. For them, fighting has no 
meaning; if they win, they will remain peons, and if they lose, death 
awaits them. The fatalistic end of the novel does not promise a 
better life for the common people. We must remember, however, 
that this novel was written before the Revolution was even finished. 
Nevertheless, its influence on other novelists of Spanish America 
was tremendous. The lesson learned from Los de abajo was very 
simple: you must give expression to that which you find in your own 
country, in your own back yard. The novelist must give expression, 
also, to what is essentially characteristic of his own country. The 
result of this trend was the production of what is known as the epic 
novels of Spanish America. Besides Los de abajo, we have José 
Eustasio Rivera’s La voragine (1924), depicting the struggle be- 
tween man and nature in the plains of Colombia and the jungles of 
Brazil. In this unique novel nature is the true protagonist. In con- 
trast, how pale the Maria of Isaacs, Rivera’s countryman, seems 
to us now! In La vordgine nature is not seen, as it is in Maria, in 
the light of European aesthetic concepts, but depicted as an integral 
part of the American continent. 

The same observations can be made about the novel Dota Bar- 
bara (1929), by the Venezuelan Romulo Gallegos, in which the 
struggle is between the civilizing urban forces, represented in the 
person of Santos Luzardo, and the barbaric forces of the country- 
side, represented by the heroine of the novel, whose name, Dona 
Barbara, is symbolic of her nature. Just as Macias represents the 
blind forces of the Mexican Revolution, Dofia Barbara represents the 
blind forces of ignorance bred in the solitary regions of Venezuela. 

Slightly different in nature, but well within the norms of the epic 
novel, is Don Segundo Sombra (1926), by the Argentinian Ricardo 
Giiraldes. In it the author has given expression to a theme that has 
been traditional in his country since the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Don Segundo, the hero of the novel, is an idealized gaucho, 
seen through the eyes of a boy who represents the author himself. 
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Don Segundo, the perfect gaucho, is skillful in his profession, has a 
high code of honor, and represents the creole as a national type. 

This cycle of epic novels sets the trends which contemporary nov- 
elists are to follow. In Mexico other novelists, following Azuela’s 
example, paint the Revolution in all its aspects. In 1928 Martin 
Luis Guzman published his novel E/ dguila y la serpiente, and the 
next year La sombra del caudillo, two of the best novels of the Revo- 
lution, written in a highly polished style. Once the subject of the 
Revolution was exhausted, Mexican novelists exploited related 
themes, as did Gregorio Lopez y Fuentes in his novel El indio 
(1935), which set the pattern for a cycle of indigenista novels in 
Spanish-American countries where the Indian constitutes an impor- 
tant element of the population, as in Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, and 
Guatemala. The outstanding indigenista novel of Peru is Ciro Ale- 
gria’s El mundo es ancho y ajeno (1941), in which the old Indian 
Rosendo Maque symbolizes his race in their struggle against the 
mestizo and white exploiter. In neighboring Ecuador, Jorge Icaza, 
the outstanding novelist of his country, has taken as subject matter 
for his novels, not the problems of the Indians, but the conflicts re- 
sulting from the mixture of whites and Indians, as he has done in 
Cholos (1938) and other of his best-known works. The same theme 
reappears in the novels of the Guatemalan Mario Monteforte 
Toledo. In Entre la piedra y la cruz (1948), although the main 
character, Pedro Matzar, is an Indian, the author’s preoccupation 
is not the problems of the Indians, but the problems resulting from 
the social conflicts due to racial origin. In the Argentine, where there 
are no Indians, novelists have followed Giiraldes’ footsteps. Benito 
Lynch’s best gaucho novel, El romance de un gaucho (1930), shows 
a great knowledge of the subject matter. It is written entirely in 
the language of the gaucho, without any interfering remarks by 
the author. 

Crossing the Andes over into Chile, we discover that here the 
Indian seldom appears in the novel. Racial strife not being a press- 
ing problem, Chilean novelists have explored other themes. Psycho- 
logical and philosophical novels are well represented in the works 
of Eduardo Barrios and Pedro Prado. The former, with his El her- 
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mano asno (1922), has given Spanish America an outstanding psy- 
chological novel. The story, which takes place in a monastery, is 
presented in the form of a diary kept by Fray Lazaro. It revolves 
around the personality and strange behavior of Fray Rufino. 
Pedro Prado, in Alsino (1920), has produced one of the most 
beautiful Spanish-American novels. The protagonist, a boy named 
Alsino, has a great desire to fly like a bird. He tries to fly by jumping 
from trees. In one of these attempts he hurts his back, and from his 
disfigured shoulders a beautiful pair of wings begins to sprout. 
When they reach their full size, Alsino is able to fly. But this only 
leads to tragedy. Not being able to appear in public, he has to steal 
food at night in order to survive. Having been caught by greedy 
men, he is exhibited in public as a freak. Unable to stand this degrad- 
ing way of life, Alsino escapes, soars into space and, descending at 
a tremendous speed, bursts into flames. In a way, Alsino symbolizes 
the trend of the Spanish-American novel. After learning to fly, it 
fell into the hands of some novelists who used it as social propa- 
ganda. Fortunately, it has not had a tragic ending as did Alsino. 
In the most recent years, the novel has been able to liberate itself 
from the hands of the propagandists. The trend since 1940 has been 
in the direction of a more artistic novel, divorced from political and 
social problems. Once more novelists look to other literatures, not 
for the purpose of imitating, as did the nineteenth-century writers, 
but to be inspired with new ideas and techniques and to adapt them 
to their needs. The influence of American, English, and other litera- 
tures is noticeable in the works of the Argentinian Jorge Luis Bor- 
ges, the best writer of fantastic short stories that Spanish America 
has produced. His influence is noticeable in novelists from his own 
country to Mexico. New techniques in the novel can be observed in 
the works of another Argentinian, Eduardo Mallea, the author of 
Fiesta en noviembre (1938), Los enemigos del alma (1950), and 
La torre (1951). In the latter he analyzes the family Ricarte 
through three generations. Agustin Yanez of Mexico, author of 
Al filo del agua (1947), searches the souls of the inhabitants of a 
small town at the time when the Revolution was about to explode. 
Juan José Arreola, also of Mexico, although not a novelist, has 
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written several volumes of short stories which have had influence 
upon the novelists. He gives preference to the fantastic story. Fre- 
quently, however, the subject of his stories is an intellectual puzzle, 
as in “En verdad os digo” of the volume Confabulario (1952), in 
which the central character is a scientist who has discovered the 
method of making a camel pass through the eye of a needle. Arre- 
ola’s main objective in this story is criticism of the scientist who uses 
his great wealth of knowledge for personal profit. In the story 
“Baby H. P.” from the same volume, he makes fun of a North 
American inventive genius who puts babies’ wasted energy to work. 

The fantastic story is not the only new genre to appear in recent 
years. The detective story, unknown in Spanish America in the past, 
is beginning to be taken seriously by novelists and critics. “Stream- 
of-consciousness”’ novels, although not well adapted to the tempera- 
ment of the Spanish-American novelist, are also beginning to ap- 
pear. No great novel, however, has yet been published making use 
of these latest techniques. 

In conclusion, we may say that the Spanish-American novel of the 
twentieth century, after going through three different stages, has 
finally come into its own. During the first twenty years of the cen- 
tury, the modernistas developed the style, emancipating it from the 
ponderous Spanish prose style of novelists Galdos and Pereda. By 
imitating French prose writers, the style of the modernistas became 
much lighter, more flexible and graceful. But the few modernistas 
who wrote novels chose as subject matter exotic and unrealistic 
topics, moving away from a direct representation of the American 
environment. Frequently their settings were European. During the 
next twenty years, or, to be more precise, from 1915 to 1940, the 
Spanish-American novel comes into its own with the creation of the 
epic novel, bringing to the fore the great American themes: the 
struggle between man and nature, social and political struggles, and 
racial conflicts. By its nature, this novel is violent, multiform, and 
written in highly personal styles. The novelist, instead of looking 
towards Europe for inspiration, searches his own environment, giv- 
ing expression to national themes and painting characters which 
move before a national background. This trend has subsided since 
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1940. The national has given way to more universal themes. Writers 
are less concerned about giving expression to what is national and 
have again been more receptive to foreign influences. Unlike the 
modernistas, the new writers have not lost their national identifica- 
tion, for they have not imitated blindly, but have adapted what is 
suitable to their styles and rejected what is unsuitable. 

Have Spanish-American novelists, as Ortega predicted, exhausted 
the subject matter out of which great novels are written? Certainly 
the production of novels is increasing rather than diminishing. The 
novel has an important function in contemporary Spanish America, 
a function much more important than in the United States. Novels 
are not written by Spanish Americans just to make money or to en- 
tertain. As a matter of fact, no novelist can live from the income his 
novels produce. Novel writing in Spanish America is not a profes- 
sion, but rather an avocation. Azuela was a doctor, Gallegos, presi- 
dent of Venezuela, Barrios, director of the National Library. But 
they feel the urge to write novels, as they feel it is their duty to give 
expression to the national spirit, as well as to bring about a better 
understanding of their countries and their people. Until better 
means are provided to give expression to this national desire for 
recognition, novels in Spanish America will continue to be written 
and read. What will the trend be in the future? If we project the 
trends we have briefly outlined, we can say that the novel will prob- 
ably become more artistic, more personal, and less preoccupied with 
social, political, and racial problems; the themes will be more uni- 
versal, less nationalistic, with greater emphasis given to the analysis 
of personality. 

Spanish America, no doubt, will produce great novels in the fu- 
ture, as it has in the past. The novel there is not, as in Europe, a 
decadent art form. Ortega’s analysis, therefore, does not apply to 
Latin America. In spite of his prediction, the novel will continue to 
flourish in that part of the world which still uses the language of 
the author of the first modern novel. 
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oe THE PEOPLE of the world cannot read or write. These 
illiterates live primarily in Asia, Africa, and in areas that until 
recently seemed inhospitable, isolated, and poor. Since World War 
II, however, these areas are no longer so isolated, and many of 
them are now known to be rich in natural and human resources. 
They are simply underdeveloped areas. 

The illiterates have only a precarious toehold on subsistence. 
They have lagged behind the rest of the world because they have 
not learned about the twentieth-century methods of exploiting nat- 
ural resources through scientific farming or industrialization. Nor 
have they learned about the newer methods of promoting human 
resources through modern medicine or education. They have not 
learned these things hecause they cannot read or write. Their pov- 
erty is often a consequence of their illiteracy. 

The education they need is also a necessity beyond their means. 
It is one of the many capital investments they are unable to make. 
Thus illiteracy and underdevelopment generally sustain one another 
in a vicious circle, and a billion people remain desolate anachronisms 
in the twentieth-century world. 

Illiteracy is not the prime necessity for developing underdevel- 
oped areas. Their agriculture, public health, and industry can be 
advanced without the printed page. Indeed, the written word is 
often incompetent as a teacher of how to tell time by a clock, how 
to drive a tractor, or how to petition an administrator. These skills 
of everyday use can hardly be learned from a book. 

There comes 2 time, however, in the development of an under- 
developed area when reading and writing do become necessary. 
When different bottles and packages can be distinguished only by 
their labels, then labels must be read. When drugs, laws, and a 
money economy are introduced, records must be kept and literacy 
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introduced. Literacy is neither a primary nor a sufficient condition 
for developing an underdeveloped area; but in the long run it is a 
necessary condition. 

Literacy does fulfill such specific needs as reading the labels on 
bottles; but it also fulfills much broader needs. When, for example, 
an underdeveloped area first comes in contact with the industrialized 
West, the experience often disrupts the life of the area and saps its 
popular morale. The people lose their orientation and sense of di- 
rection. They feel overwhelmed, inferior, and hopeless. When they 
learn to read and write, however, they often gain a new sense of 
self-determination. They no longer have to ask Westerners about 
things, but can find out for themselves. They can correspond directly 
with mail-order houses and government agencies, and feel as if they 
are meeting them on equal terms. They can set their own traditions 
down in writing. This gains greater recognition from Westerners, 
who often ignore mere oral traditions. Indeed, reading and writing 
open up entirely new capacities for the peoples of underdeveloped 
areas. These peoples are themselves beginning to regard literacy as 
the vehicle of civilization. 

The need for literacy is greatest in tropical and Asian countries, 
but there is also a need for it in many Western countries. In the 
United States there are two-and-a-half million illiterates, excluding 
children. One out of every twelve men who were examined for serv- 
ice in the armed forces of the United States during World War II 
was illiterate or practically so. The major groups of American 
illiterates are found among Negroes, reservation Indians, Spanish 
Americans in the Southwest, and migratory agricultural workers. 
Both the national government and some of the states are now un- 
dertaking special literacy programs in these domestic “backward 
areas.” In other Western countries, such as Portugal and Turkey, 
the need for literacy programs is even more urgent. 

The tropical and Asian areas are now awakening to their own 
backwardness, and their many illiterates are awakening to a desire 
to read and write. This desire is not native to these peoples. It has 
been thrust upon them. Western culture spread out and enveloped 
them: through wars in which they often had no part or interest; 
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through Western traders who came uninvited seeking sources of 
supply and markets; through missionaries and colonial administra- 
tors. With these soldiers, traders, and other foreigners came air- 
planes, radios, refrigerators, and other Western products. When the 
illiterates saw these things, it brought their own poverty and ignor- 
ance home to them. These initial contacts with the West are accom- 
plished facts that cannot be undone. It is not relevant for us to re- 
joice or weep over them. The fact is that they created new needs 
that cannot be ignored. And literacy is one of these needs. 

The need for literacy is obvious. What these needs entail, what 
the needs of literacy are, is less obvious. How can we promote lit- 
eracy? This entails two kinds of needs; to develop specific tech- 
niques, and to formulate general plans. The first is a set of tactics, 
the second an overall strategy. Naturally, the two are closely related. 


Tactically, the first need of literacy is a system of writing. Many of 
the languages of underdeveloped areas have never been written or 
read, and they have no system of writing. Yet to make their speak- 
ers literate, the spoken words must be reproduced in written form. 
Vocal symbols must be transcribed by visual ones, sounds repre- 
sented by letters. Such a transcription must be based on a meticulous 
analysis of the spoken language; without this no system of writing 
can avoid a thousand pitfalls. 

For example, one of the major obstacles in learning to read and 
write English is its ambiguous and wayward “system” of writing. 
The connection between pronunciation and spelling is often vague 
and eccentric, as in: bough, cough, hiccough, tough, though, and 
through. English words are often spelled ad hoc. Therefore each 
word has to be learned individually. This makes learning to read 
and write all the more difficult. Techniques of linguistic analysis can 
be used to avoid such difficulties in languages that have never been 
written before. 

Pure linguistics can analyze a language, but we need something 
more than an analysis to devise a practical system of writing. An 
applied field such as literacy promotion must translate and elaborate 
many of the techniques and findings of academic fields. 
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Scholarly linguistic works, for example, provide accuracy by rep- 
resenting sounds through special phonetic symbols, which require 
special typewriters and fonts of printing type. An underdeveloped 
area cannot afford such special equipment; and for everyday reading 
and writing, linguistic symbols often leave much to be desired. What 
is needed is a set of symbols, an orthography, that is practical be- 
cause it is systematic and accurate, and that is practicable because it 
is easily read and printed. To provide such an orthography is one 
of the many tasks of what may be called applied linguistics, a field 
which linguists have not yet begun to develop. 

Even when we have developed such a set of symbols, we must still 
present it to the people in a way that they can understand and accept 
the system. This is another tactical problem, an educational one. 
Less is known about the educational principles of literacy promotion 
than about the linguistic principles. Although we know much about 
the psychology of learning in general, we know little about the psy- 
chology of learning among non-Western peoples. 

We know much about how American children learn to read and 
write English, but this takes place in a highly literate environment 
of millions of books, magazines, newspapers, and billboards. That 
is not the environment of an underdeveloped area. American chil- 
dren have elaborate, well-established, and professionally run school 
systems which they attend full-time. Literacy promotion in under- 
developed areas often operates with adults who can devote only 
a small part of their time to schooling. American children also have 
to contend with the ad hoc spelling of English. Thus they are often 
taught to recognize words by their written shapes and contours. 
We have to teach these children to form mental associations between 
the written words and the spoken ones, or as we sometimes say, be- 
tween the word and its meaning. Therefore we often teach them a 
limited number of written shapes at a time, and repeat each shape 
a specific number of times in each lesson. These principles are unique 
for English. In an underdeveloped area whose language has been 
given an accurate and systematized spelling, this part of the psychol- 
ogy of learning to read is radically changed. There the people learn 
the system of writing but they do not have to memorize the written 
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form of each individual word. Underdeveloped areas present new 
conditions of learning, different subject matter to be learned, and 
also motivations for learning that are unknown in the West. This 
creates a new psychology of learning which has not been adequately 
studied. 

Learning to read and write a set of sound-symbols is not the same 
as learning to read and write a language. An orthography is only 
one part of a system of writing. Even when a man knows how to 
write sounds, he often hesitates to write words or sentences, and 
he needs further help. He needs grammars, dictionaries, textbooks, 
and many other things. His hesitancy to write may be due to a be- 
lief that only the old men, after a lifetime of study and practice, 
know how to speak correctly. In some highly stratified societies one 
set of grammatical and vocabulary usages must be observed for 
noblemen or elders, and another for commoners or juniors. The 
high premium these societies place on proper usage, particularly in 
such formal occasions as tribal ceremonies or council meetings, gen- 
erally serves to reinforce the social stratification. Neo-literates, who 
often regard the most commonplace writing as an equally formal 
event, therefore need some guides to usage and grammar. 

Linguists have devised techniques for analyzing the grammati- 
cal structures of languages. Their techniques are rigorously em- 
pirical. They recognize the manifold differences between languages. 
They do not impose preconceived philosophical categories, such 
as the traditional parts of speech, on the language under analysis. 
Their empirical descriptions of a language, however, can only 
be understood by trained linguists. Therefore, these analyses are 
of no help to neo-literates. Guides to grammar, like orthographies, 
must be devised so that they are practical because they are accurate, 
and practicable because they are readily understood. Here again 
pure linguistics must be elaborated and translated to meet the needs 
of applied linguistics. 

Among the many other tactical needs of literacy is the production 
of a vast number of textbooks, reference books, general reading 
matter, and literature-for-fun. The need for these printed materials 
is invariably urgent because they are so scarce. Often there are no 
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newspapers, magazines, or even handbills, in lieu of specially pre- 
pared materials. The need for printed matter is also urgent because 
the teachers in underdeveloped areas have generally had little edu- 
cation themselves and have little knowledge of teaching. These 
teachers cannot rely on their own resources. They need books in 
order to teach. 

A literacy promotion program must also recruit and train teach- 
ers, establish schools, construct curricula, and do a host of other 
things. All of these tactical needs arise in a setting that is quite dif- 
ferent from that of the Western world. These needs can only be met 
in ways that have little precedent and that require new explorations. 

They can be met by the application of so-called pure sciences, such 
as linguistics and ethnology. These two sciences are essential to lit- 
eracy promotion; but literacy promotion is also essential to linguis- 
tics and ethnology. For example, one linguist’s analysis of the Bongo- 
bongo language is generally left untested by other investigators. 
Linguists prefer to strike out for virgin fields of unanalyzed lan- 
guages rather than to replow old clay. The analyses used in a literacy 
program, however, always receive the acid test. A program that is 
based on inadequate analyses won’t work. A linguist may find, for 
example, that there are two meaningfully different ‘“‘aw’’ sounds in 
a language, and represent them by two different symbols in the or- 
thography for that language. If the people are never able to dis- 
tinguish between what these two symbols represent, the analysis 
becomes suspect. There may be something amiss in the linguist’s 
data, or in his principles of analysis, or even in his basic concepts, 
such as that of the phoneme. Thus the methods and results of pure 
science are tested and elaborated by being applied to practical needs. 


The tactical needs that have been illustrated so far are based on a 
number of assumptions. One of these is that literacy will be pro- 
moted in local languages. This kind of an assumption involves mat- 
ters of basic orientation. It presents one of the strategic needs of 
literacy promotion. Some of the scope and character of these orien- 
tations can be expressed by the questions: Literacy in which lan- 
guage? Literacy for whom? And literacy for what? These are stra- 
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tegic questions of general policy and they involve valuations and 
planning. 

Consider the strategic question of literacy in which language. If 
a program tries to promote literacy in local languages, one of the 
advantages is that the people simply learn to read and write their 
own speech. In underdeveloped areas, however, local languages are 
often many and varied. The speech of two neighboring villages, for 
example, often differs slightly; villages further apart often exhibit 
greater differences in speech. These differences can be cumulative, 
so that two villages at opposite ends of a string of intermediate 
villages cannot understand each other at all. Moreover, such villages 
are generally not stretched out along a straight line. Dialect shifts 
in all directions of the compass at once. This makes it difficult to 
find points of focus on a linguistic map or to draw lines between dia- 
lect differences and language differences. 

Therefore, one of the strategic needs of promoting literacy in 
local languages is to reconcile this complex picture of local speech 
areas with the seemingly simple requirement of enabling the people 
to translate their own speech into writing. The latter requires, 
among other things, accurate and practical systems of writing. A 
single system cannot adequately serve a group of dialects or lan- 
guages. Each significantly different dialect requires its own system 
of writing. Thus the strategy of promoting literacy through local 
languages will limit the scope of communication and the function of 
literacy. Local languages do not provide an ideal answer to the stra- 
tegic question of literacy in which language. 

A world language, such as English, Russian, or Spanish, can avoid 
many of these difficuities. It can provide underdeveloped areas with 
easier access to modern technology and communications. Any one 
world language can also help to unify the diverse linguistic groups 
of such an area, and make the area easier to administer. 

When we promote literacy through a world language, however, 
we must not only teach literacy, but also foreign systems of sounds, 
words, grammar, and usage. This is like trying to teach all Ameri- 
cans to speak Burmese. A language can be foreign in many different 
ways. Different aspects of a world language seem strange and 
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bizarre to different linguistic groups in the area. Its pronouns may 
seem grotesque to one, while its lack of directionals or honorifics 
may seem perverse to another. The tactics of teaching a single world 
language must therefore vary with the terrain. It cannot be a homo- 
geneous operation. 

Although a new language can be introduced into an area, it sel- 
dom supplants the native tongues in everyday use. Therefore, when 
a world language is introduced to help unify an area, it often cleaves 
new divisions in it. New leadership groups that cut across traditional 
lines arise among those people who master the new language. Their 
new linguistic skill makes them more acculturated than the rest of 
the people who have not learned the world language and cannot be 
reached through it. Thus if local schools are conducted in the world 
language, they are often cut off from local sentiments and activities. 

To select one local language of the many in an area as the lan- 
guage of literacy is almost equivalent to introducing a world 
language. For any one local language is a foreign language for most 
of the people. This, therefore, is also less than an ideal answer to 
the strategic question of literacy in which language. Strategic ques- 
tions are generally far more complex than tactical ones. 

Another strategic problem is often presented by the following 
conditions. In some parts of an area the people may have had very 
little contact with the outside world. These people may not recog- 
nize the need for literacy. It has no meaning for them. A pre-literacy 
program may be necessary, one which promotes the conditions for 
literacy before promoting literacy itself. The limited funds and per- 
sonnel that are generally available to a literacy program may be 
spread too thinly by such additional operations. It may therefore be 
necessary to make a strategic choice between promoting literacy 
among all the people of an area, and of promoting it more inten- 
sively among those people who can benefit most from it right now. 
The questions of literacy for whom, like the questions of literacy in 
which language and of literacy for what, are matters of policy plan- 
ning and of valuation. 


A well-conducted literacy program is an exacting and complex opera- 
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tion. In launching such a program, the first need is for a cultural 
analysis of the area. This delineates the theater of operations. The 
second need is to survey the facilities that are available there for 
promoting literacy. These facilities include the schools, teachers, 
and all the other administrative and operational resources that can 
be used. They are points of departure for developing general plans 
and methods, for outlining a strategy. Whatever that strategy may 
be—to promote literacy among everybody or only among some peo- 
ple, in a world language or in many local languages—it is necessary 
to determine how many literates there are, how literate they are, 
what languages they are literate in, and what segments of the popu- 
lation they represent. Literacy statistics are invariably inadequate 
in underdeveloped areas. Generally, a new literacy survey must be 
made. Another survey may also be required, one which identifies the 
different languages and dialects of the area, where they are spoken, 
and by how many people. These surveys may indicate that some 
places need a pre-literacy program, which can be the next item on the 
calendar of operations. All of these things are merely preliminaries 
for teaching literacy itself, yet they are often essentials. 

Then, if literacy is to be promoted in local languages, these lan- 
guages must be analyzed, and the analyses translated and adapted 
into practical systems of writing, texts, and teaching aids. Next, 
school facilities must be organized, teachers recruited and trained, 
and students enrolled. Only then can we begin to teach people to 
read and write. 

A literacy program may sometimes include important subsidiary 
programs, such as teaching local languages to foreign administra- 
tors, missionaries, and other outsiders in the area. The final part of 
the program, however, is always essential: the success of the pro- 
gram must be measured and evaluated. In all, literacy promotion is 
a tremendous undertaking. 

It is an application of ethnology, linguistics, and education. Each 
of these is a field of disciplined. knowledge, and literacy promotion 
must utilize the hard facts and rigorous methods of each if it is to 
be disciplined and knowledgeable itself. Then in its own turn it can 
contribute new methods and new facts to its parent sciences. 
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The Middle Style, Imitated 


By Joun C. STEPHENS, JR. 


Joseph Addison’s “visions” were a popular feature of The Spectator and his 
other periodical essay series. Dr. Stephens, imitating Addison’s style and man- 
ner, here presents his own vision and reopens some perennially tantalizing 
questions concerning well-known literary figures of the Age of Queen Anne. 


What would not a man give, O judges, to be able to examine 
the leader of the great Trojan expedition; or Odysseus or Sisy- 
phus, or numberless others! What infinite delight would there 
be in conversing with them and asking them questions! 

PLATO 


Y DAY’S SPECULATIONS being concluded, I returned early to 

my Lodgings one Evening last Week. There I composed my- 
self in my Elbow-chair, and entertained myself with reading that 
admirable work The Peace of the Augustans. The Fatigue of my 
day’s Activities, the Warmth of the Fire, and the Comfort of my 
favourite Seat soon brought me to the point of Drowsiness, and I 
insensibly fell asleep. The Opinions expressed by the learned Profes- 
sor Saintsbury, presented to my Imagination so many new Ideas, 
that by mixing with those already there, they employ’d my Fancy 
in a very wild and extravagant Dream. 

Methought I was transported into a beautiful Garden laid out 
in all the Luxury of Walks and Parterres. Trees cut in the Shapes 
of Ladies in Hoop-skirts and Gentlemen in Periwigs adorned the 
Place, and a crystal Fountain played to the Accompaniment of an 
Italian Opera Air. Seated or standing about in this fantastic Para- 
dise were Gentlemen of the most distinguished Aspect and thought- 
ful Mien. 

While I was thus astonished at the Sight which lay before me, a 
timid Gentleman, dressed all in black, approached and made me a 
low Bow. I am the Reverend Joseph Spence, he said kindly; you 
seem to be a Stranger here. If I may be of Assistance to you, my 
humble Services are at your Command. Thank you, Sir, I replied; 
I am somewhat at Loss to know where I am; but I seem to recog- 
nize the Faces of some of these Gentlemen. This, my Informant 
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answered, is the Corner of Elysium where dwell the Souls of the 
illustrious Authors of the Reign of our blessed Queen Anne. This 
is the Peace of the Augustans. Should you wish to converse with any 
of those here, I should be honoured to present you to them. I imme- 
diately express’d my eager Delight at such an Opportunity, stating 
that there were several Mysteries in their Careers, that I should like 
to have cleared up. As to that, rejoined the Clergyman, I must warn 
you that they are reluctant to have their Repose disturb’d by mere 
idle Interrogation. One Enquiry only is all you may make of any 
of them. 

Having signified my Assent to this Consideration, I was led by 
my Conductor to a Pair of Gentlemen so unlike in Appearance as 
to seem created for the Sake of Contrast. One was fair, with a white 
Tie-wig, the other black of Countenance and in a full black Wig. 
As we approached, they were talking animatedly together; but as 
we were perceiv’d, the fair Gentleman fell suddenly silent, and took 
up a Glass of Port. Mr. Addison, Captain Steele, said my Compan- 
ion, here is a Man who desires to make your Acquaintance. Your 
Servant, murmured Mr. Addison, and turned again to his Glass. 
Honored, indeed, Sir, smiled Captain Steele, and wrung my Hand 
with great Vigor. At a Nod from my Conductor, I summoned my 
Courage, and asked abruptly: Begging your Pardon, Sirs, there is 
a Question which very much puzzles me. What were the Grounds 
of your celebrated Quarrel in later Life? Quarrel, Sir, cried Cap- 
tain Steele; why, Sir, there was no Quarrel. There was never more 
strict Friendship than between Mr. Addison and me; any Difference 
we may have had proceeded merely from our different Way of pur- 
suing the same thing. Mr. Addison, you may remember, Sir, was a 
Secretary of State; and I—I, Sir, was engaged in certain other 
Projects. 

I was on the Point of pressing another Question to the Knight; 
but my Companion interposed by signalling that the Interview must 
be concluded. We accordingly paid our Respects and withdrew; but 
not before Captain Steele had drawn me aside and whispered that 
he would be highly honoured to accept of a Loan of Fifty Pounds. 

Not far from the Place where I had encountered the famous Pair 
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of Addison and Steele, was a shady Grotto, finished with Shells and 
furnished out with a Variety of Curiosities of all Sorts. Thence my 
Guide led me to meet the Shade of the renowned Alexander Pope. 
When we entered, we found a small Gentleman dressed in elegant 
Satins, sitting at a little Table; on what appear’d to be the Backs 
of old Letters, he was busy writing in a Hand that looked for all 
the World like the finest Printing. When the Ceremonies of Presen- 
tation were over, I solemnly propounded my Question: Tell me, 
Sir, is it true that your Distaste for Lady Mary came about as a 
Result of her laughing when you proposed to her? In the dispassion- 
ate Tone of one recollecting the long ago, he answered in the sweet- 
est Voice I have ever heard: I confess, Sir, that I once entertained 
a Passion for the Lady in question. As to my leaving off her Ac- 
quaintance, her Wit was too much for me; I merely declin’d her 
Conversation, Sir, when I found it too dangerous. At this moment 
a frisky Cur bounded into the Room. As Mr. Pope spoke to him, 
and stroked his Head fondly, we took our Leave. When we were 
several Paces from the Entrance to the Grotto, I could still hear his 
silvery Laughter and his affectionate Commands, Down, Bounce, 
Down. 

At this Juncture, I would fain have asked the Shade of Mr. 
Spence a Question or two; but was immediately prevented by the 
Approach of a large Man in clergyman’s Habit. He strode along 
vigorously, seemingly lost in Contemplation ; consequently I thought 
he was somewhat startled when he came upon us. Dean Swift, 
quickly cried my Companion; here is a Gentleman from the sadder 
World. He like all the others is curious about our Affairs of long 
ago. Whereupon he motioned to me that I might put forth my 
Query. I bowed deeply to the awful Figure before me, and struck 
out boldly: Is it true or not, Sir, that you were married to Mistress 
Johnson? The calm Detachment with which Mr. Pope had received 
my Enquiry of a similar private Nature left me unprepared for the 
Anger that rushed over the erstwhile gloomy Dean. A torrent of 
Passion suffused his Face, his Eyes flashed, and he raised his Hand 
as if to strike. Impudent Cur, he shouted, do you presume even yet 
to pry—. At this Moment he stopped short, seemingly in great Pain. 
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With both Hands he seized his Head, then suddenly turned and 
ran as fast as he could. Soon I perceived him stop, and take hold of 
an Axe that was lying by, and attack with all his Strength a Clump 
of Apple Trees growing nearby. 

The Strokes of the Axe were ringing in my Ears when I awoke 
with a Start to find that the Sounds I heard were my Landlady 
knocking at the Door. Mr. Spectator, she call’d, there is a Gentle- 
man here to see you. He says his Name is Sir Roger de Coverley. 





A Tall Tale of the Civil War 


In our time the name and career of Kittrell J. Warren seem to have slipped 
almost irrevocably into oblivion, and yet his writings and political activities 
should have entitled him to some fame beyond an obituary in a local paper. 
Born in Alabama in 1829, he was a member of a family which soon moved 
to Georgia and attained some prominence, especially in Baptist religious cir- 
cles. At various times in a versatile career, Kittrell Warren was a soldier in 
the Civil War, a writer of pamphlets published in the Confederacy, a lawyer, 
a legislator, a county judge, a dabbler in literary and journalistic activities, 
and editor of the Macon Evening News. He was a resident of Atlanta at 
the time of his death in 1889. 

From late in 1884 until some time in the summer of 1886 Warren pub- 
lished a column somewhat irregularly in an Atlanta magazine called The 
Sunny South. As a combination weekly newspaper and magazine in news- 
paper format, The Sunny South thrived from its founding in 1875 until 
1907, when it was succeeded by Uncle Remus’s Magazine. Its popularity is 
evidenced by Frank Luther Mott’s statement that “It and the Louisville 
Home and Farm were the only southern periodicals to reach 100,000 circula- 
tion before 1885.” Perhaps its large audience may be attributed to its diverse 
interests. A caption beneath the title of the paper advertises that it was 
“Devoted to Literature, Romance, the News, and Southern Development.” 
Editor J. H. Seals published many continued novels, sermons, matrimonial 
columns, literary effusions of local writers, local-color and dialect stories, 
and whatever else he thought would attract a wide and sentimental following. 

In June 1885 Warren published in The Sunny South a series of three 
sketches of life in the Southern army during the Civil War. One of these is 
based on a humorous situation arising out of comic misprints in a newspaper 
article about an army officer; another is a story about a comic religious 
revival and backsliding in the Confederate army. The best of the three is 
reprinted below. It is a congeries of lies that would have been admired in 
the heyday of the humor of the Old Southwest when Davy Crockett, Augus- 
tus Baldwin Longstreet, and George Washington Harris were spinning their 
exaggerated and often impossible yarns about life on the frontier and in the 
backwoods. 

Kit Warren’s humorous tale published for Southern soldiers, Ups and 
Downs of Wife Hunting: or, Merry Jokes for Camp Perusal, is now so rare 
that the second edition in the Emory University Library is the only known 
extant copy. It will soon be reprinted in a new series of the Emory Univer- 
sity Sources & Reprints. 

FLoyp C. WaTKINS 





KIT WARREN’S 





Recollection of Scenes, Incidents and 
Characters Around the Camp-Fire 
in the ‘“‘Happy Days Gone By.” 





No. I. 

Many of the survivors of Anderson’s brigade, remember, and 
will always remember, Billy—I will say Banks, for Banks is a syno- 
nym of the real name. Billy was a diminutive specimen, with a pair 
of wild, somewhat maniacal eyes, a face crisped into a pretty fair 
resemblance of a mess of cracklings, a fidgety tongue and a fidgety 
step. His body was a rank stranger to soap and water, and no pio- 
neer comb dared to explore the pathless wilderness of his hair. Billy 
was brave as a lion in battle, and timid as a sparrow at home—a 
harmless man and a born liar. He had a real genius for prevari- 
cation, with none of the discretion which keeps probability in view. 

I must not, by any means, be understood as reflecting on Billy’s 
intellectual compactness when I say that had Mr. George W. 
Adair'—so often in error—been put in charge of the Bank’s body, 
after examining the premises, he would probably have posted on a 
neat little printed label, “Room up-stairs to rent.”’ 

Be that as it may, “many a time and oft,” Billy whiled the dull 
evening hours and cheered the cheerful camp-fires with deeds that 
no one else had done and scenes that no one else had seen. He once 
“seed a tomatus ’at weighed seben pound.” He dug up a thunderbolt 
at the root of a pine tree and carried it home and laid it on a shelf, 
and “every time the clouds come up it lay thar and rumbled.” When 
hunting in the forests of Georgia, he had moulded bullets with a 
spell which made them obey his will, reckless of the direction indi- 
cated by gun and powder; he had seen a lady “banish” into smoke 
and go up the “‘chimbly” without injury to her health or digestion, 
and had seen many other things equally extraordinary; to the state- 
ment, not the truth, of which relations, there is yet a cloud of living 
witnesses. 


1George W. Adair (1823-1899) was a real estate broker in Atlanta. 
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But there is a limit to everything, except the audacity of Henry 
Clews,? and in process of time the boys grew weary of Billy’s mar- 
velous stories and began to poke fun and show the grossest, rudest 
disrespect. This caused him to spend his evenings at other camp- 
fires—a missionary to more convincible and convertible hearers. So 
at company quarters for months and months his tongue—like the 
tongue of a society sixteener, when pausing to hear the question— 
was a Niagara at rest. 

During this hiatus, the Pennsylvania campaign occurred. Being 
behind my command, on the retreat from Gettysburg, one evening 
about dusk I folded my blanket around me and lay down before a 
neglected camp-fire near the line of the Keystone State. About the 
time the light was paling into a glimmer, or in other words, hobbling 
along on its last legs, I saw a jaded soldier, sauntering with a rac- 
coon pace and an expiring gitup-and-gittishness, which I would read- 
ily have recognized by moonlight in the wilds of South America. 
Billy marched up to the fire and began preparations for warming his 
rations. He saw there was a soldier there, but the shade of some 
twigs concealed my face, and, with a voice carefully disguised, I 
began: 

“I passed the finest wheat I ever saw in my life, to-day.” 

“You haint seed nothin’. I tended a crap, two mild back o’ this, 
twelve year, and this is the poorest wheat crap I ever seen in this 
beat. Why, they have to have—” 


‘What county is this?” 


That was a socdologer, but Billy was socdologer proof, and after 
a moment’s pause, he responded with an emphasis none can com- 
mand but those who communicate important and undeniable truths. 


“Hits Pensylvany county; hit retches so fur and stretches so wide, 
and tetches so many counties, they named it atter the State—Pen- 
sylvany. I’ve seed wheat in this county ’ats wheat. I kilt a man in 
Georgy and run away and come up here and bought land, and—oh, 
mate, I made the fur fly. Hit seemed like the windows of Heben wus 
opened and the wheat jest come a rainin’ down. I had a fifty acre 


2An American investment banker noted for selling United States war bonds in England 
to finance the Civil War. 
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wheat field—hilt in by a stone fence—they’re bleeged to have stone 
fences here.” 

“Why ?” 

“Wait and you'll find out. My wheat growed up, and when it got 
ripe it wus jammed and crowded agin itself and agin the fence so 
tight a elephant might a walked on top without bendin the stalks or 
boggin a inch. The hogs went up thar and rooted and rooted tell 
they like to starved theyselves to death, but they couldn’t root up a 
grain. Hit wus squooze so tight you could a struck fire outen it with 
a axe, and ef a thunderbolt had a hit it it would a bin obleeged to 
a rickoshade ur bounced back.” 

“How did you ever get to it with the cradle?” 

‘“That’s the pint. When I got ready to gether it I went to open 
the gate and let the outside wheat fall down so I could git to the bal- 
ance, but the gate wus so scrouged hit wouldn’t open. So I went and 
got me a miller’s pick and I got on top of the patch and begun at 
daylight and picked tell dark, and I had a hole about three foot 
square and three inches deep; and thar come a shower that night 
and the warter puddled in the hole I had dug and nary drap didn’t 
soak on down to the ground, nary drap. Well, hit tuck me from June 
to Jiniwary to gether the fifty acres, but the wheat didn’t none uv it 
spile, hit wus hitched too fast.” 

“It made you an independent fortune ?”’ 

‘“**T would a done it, but jest as I got the crap housed I kilt an- 
other man and had to hike out for the Massisip. I’m sorry I kilt 
him, but he skused me of tellin a lie, and I won’t let nobody do that.” 

‘What regiment do you belong to?” 

“Lebenth Georgy. Joe Brown let me off, and I went back home 
and jined the lebenth.” 

“Ever been wounded in battle ?” 

“T should sesso. Ef you call bein shot all over and all under; and 
bein shot through, sidewise and lengthwise and edgewise; and bein 
laid off and broke up with subsilin bullets, like a field—ef you call 
that bein wounded, I’ve been wounded, ef you don’t I haint been 
totch. Why, at the fust Fredericsburg a bullet went straight into my 
stomach and out at my back, and struck a lighterd stump and 
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bounced back and went through me—through the same hole whar 
it come in at.” 

“How you know it went back?” 

‘Why, the bullet wus found in the tree I wus a standin behind, and 
I had jest eat dinner and my vittels wus spattered both ways, on the 
tree and the stump both.” 


“T didn’t know there were any lightwood stumps in that section.” 
“No, nur thar aint but one, but hit’s thar, and I kin go and show 
it to you right now. Mister, you aint a sputin uv my word ?” 


“Oh! no, no, by no means. Were you ever taken prisoner ?”’ 

“Wonst. But I didn’t stay long. They found me slipprier’n a eel. 
They kotch me at second Melasses and tuck me to Elviry, New 
York, and I landed back in time for Sharpsburg. You see when they 
got me thar they tuck and shot me up in a room and fastened the 
door, and a passel uv flies could a eat all the vittels they gimme. 
I hate to tell a lie powerful, but thar wont no gittin round it. So I 
got sick and said I wus a gwine to die, and I cried and blubbered 
and sent ever so much good-bye to my folks, which I haint got no 
folks. And they wanted to git rid uv me, and they put me on a litter 
and sent me to a small-pox hospittle, whar the men wus a scratchin 
theyselves wus’n a grey houn scratchin atter a rabbit. Well, I’d done 
and had the small-pox, and the measles, and the mumps, and the 
liver complaint tell they all wore theyselves out on me and quit, so 
I wont afeard. Well, I lay thar, I did, and I groaned and gapsed, 
and sometimes I had fits and swined away; and one night the doc 
he come along and he felt uv my forred and made me lick out my 
tongue, and he lowed: ‘Poor Johnny Reb, he’ll be gone when the 
sun rises.” And shore enough I wus gone, and six hunderd dollars 
and a yankee uniform wus gone, too. Next day a man about my size 
mout a bin seed a huntin of his rigiment, 10th Ohio, and wearin of 
a suit o close at looked like they had jest jined the church and bin 
babtized in a hoxit uv indigo. 1 went on down atoards the army, axin 
ever body wher wus the 10th Ohio, intendin to shinny round it when 
I found it out; but fust thing I knowed I had run myself right into 
the muddy middle uv that very rigiment. O mate! I wus skeert— 
I wus trembly. I thought my time had come, and spected six ur seben 
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uv my brains would be shot out, which they shot out a passel uv ’em 
at Yorktown; and the sweat biled like smoke outen a tar kiln; and 
my knees knocked together like a nigger knockin his bones, and I 
wus so skittish I shied at my own shadder, for nobody want a payin 
no attention to me. The men wus a drawin uv ther pay ur purvisions, 
ur fixin to drill, ur somethin, and nobody never notised me, but the 
man as told me the rigiment wus the 10th, and he turned off and 
went summers else. Well I slipt off, I did, and treckly I was clair 
away and gittin nigher to Lee’s army and feelin good; when all at 
onct I came to a river at wus swelled up like a snake bite, and five 
milds acrost and nary sign uv a foot log and the water a purceedin 
as if it wur runnin uv a foot race. I looked up and down and shiv- 
ered a little, and then piled in, close and all, and started to swim 
acrost. The stream tuck me more’n twenty mild outen the way, and 
I wus two days and a half in swimmin back.” 

“Where did you stay all night?” 

“See here, mister, you mustn’t make game o’ me.”’ 

“By no manner of means. I didn’t know but you might have spent 
the two nights on a pair of islands, where a couple of philanthropic 
men kept a brace of hotels for the accommodation of fugitive Con- 
federate prisoners.” 

The language of this sentence was a little too much for Billy’s 
comprehension; but the tone of plenary deference and respect was 
abundantly satisfactory, and Billy, with a smile on his harmless and 
benignant face, put away the scraps of his finished supper, nibbled 
off the end of a piece of tobacco, turned with his face pointing to- 
wards me and begun: 

“You haint never heerd the ekals o that swimmin spell. About two 
mild frum the bank a grate big gator "bout forty foot long, come at 
me, with his mouth open, and I grabbed a stick I seed a floatin en 
the warter, and I run my hand in the gator’s mouth and sot the stick 
in thar, up and down like a post, and the gator couldn’ shet his 
mouth; and I made a pair o bridle rains outen my gallusses, and—” 

Right here amid the cream of romance and the cremation of real- 
ity—Oh, miserable mischance! A pile of leaves near the fire blazed 
up and Billy recognized me. The sentence was never completed. 
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Billy was in a fix. He could not turn it off as a joke, for he had no 
levity in his nature, and had not in the whole course of his life per- 
petrated or abetted a jest of any kind. He knew I was acquainted 
with every event in his uneventful life and that I had aided in 
disseminating the opinion that his words were not altogether as 
reliable as the 10th chapter of Matthew. Then what did he do? 
What could he do? Why, he jumped up like a whole paper of pins 
had been shot into him point foremost from the muzzle of a cannon, 
grabbed his portables fiercely, and with features eloquent in the ex- 
pression of caught-out-ishness, everlastingly got... . 





EDITORIAL 


We read and hear a great deal about juvenile delinquency; we are 
told that it is alarmingly on the increase. No phase of the problem 
of crime is more distressing, but it is hard to tell whether juvenile 
delinquency is any more prevalent in our day than at other unsettled 
periods of the past. Every populous city has had its gangs of wild 
youths, some of whom have become legendary. We forget how 
young were some of our most notorious outlaws. Billy the Kid was 
cut down at the ripe age of twenty-two; in spite of the distinctive 
sobriquet, his case was by no means unique. We simply do not have 
statistics from the past to warrant the sweeping generalizations that 
are current. 

Nevertheless, there are aspects of the problem and of the public 
reaction to it that appear to be novel, or at least unusual. For one 
thing, today’s delinquents are not confined to the ranks of the under- 
privileged. They are not even predominantly children of city slums. 
Every crime on the books—vandalism, theft, arson, robbery, as- 
sault, murder—has been proved upon boys and girls of well-to-do 
and rich families. Again and again teen-agers from the most respect- 
able homes have been found running in wolf packs and preying on 
their own communities. That such revelations usually come both to 
parents and neighbors with a shock of incredulous amazement is a 
scarcely less disheartening circumstance. Have we so lost touch with 
our own children that they can embark on careers of crime without 
rousing our suspicion? Do we feel no parental obligation to check on 
their companionships and their employment of after-school hours, 
evenings, and holidays? Is it possible that what we most desire of 
our growing children is that they do not intrude themselves too 
much on our attention and curtail our freedom of activity? Thank 
Heaven, no general indictment can be brought against American 
parenthood; yet all is not well with our children. 

The discovery of guilt brings tragedy to the home; it should also 
bring a sense of culpability to the community. Since juvenile delin- 
quency commonly arises from conditions both in the home and in the 
community, the problem must be solved there, and parents of ado- 
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lescents should take the most active rdles in grappling with it. A dis- 
turbing reaction that has been noted is a disposition of parents and 
public to shift their natural, inevitable responsibility to the schools. 
This is not only no solution of the immediate problem, but in the end 
it will incapacitate the schools to render the special service for which 
they were founded. 

Admittedly the school has the obligation, in addition to teaching 
the elements of learning, of imparting certain moral principles. But 
in the nature of things it can only effectively teach what may be 
called public morals; teachers do not have the intimate and con- 
tinued association with their pupils that would qualify them for the 
task of instilling private morals. Crowded schools today make the 
oversight of public morality extremely difficult, and the unwilling- 
ness of patrons to allow the enforcement of firm discipline has been 
a further discouragement. In some great city schools teachers are 
virtually terrorized by their pupils, and administration has been 
rendered impotent by outside controls. 

The attempt has been made to capture the interest and exhaust 
the energy of young people by introducing into the schools a con- 
fused mass of extracurricular activities—athletics, journalism, dra- 
matics, arts and crafts, hobbies, social functions, etc., etc.—which 
must be largely directed by teachers. The educational values of many 
of these activities are obvious, even though peripheral, but only too 
often these have been forced upon reluctant faculties by parents 
desperately anxious to resign to others the management of their chil- 
dren’s leisure time so that they may enjoy a larger freedom. 

Meanwhile the formal curriculum suffers. The main tent loses its 
patrons to the sideshows. Teachers with responsibilities scattered 
over several areas, scholastic and other, yield to strain and fatigue. 
Johnny may become a star quarterback, but he doesn’t learn to read; 
he doesn’t really get a grip on higher arithmetic. Mary bypasses a 
foreign language, if it hasn’t already been crowded out of the offer- 
ings by a course vaguely called Social Studies. She does, however, 
attract much attention by strutting beneath a plumed shako and 
twirling a baton. Eventually both Johnny and Mary are graduated 
from high school and apply for admission to college. Their father 
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and mother may breathe deep sighs of relief, for it is generally con- 
ceded that the college faculty stands in loco parentis to the student. 

Juvenile delinquency may seem to have nothing in common with 
the problem of maintaining standards of higher education. Actually 
both go back to what has aptly been termed parental delinquency. 
College discipline seldom has to cope with criminal habituation. But 
college faculties everywhere, the unhappy foster parents of educa- 
tionally neglected children, faced with the scholastic deficiencies of 
entering freshmen, have been forced to modify first-year courses to 
fill gaps of knowledge caused by inadequate school curricula and to 
slow the instructional pace to conform with bad study habits. In four 
years, we are in the habit of saying, good students can make up for 
lost time, but can lost time ever be made up? 

Be that as it may, unless all signs fail, in the next decade higher 
educational institutions will be flooded with applicants for admission 
for whom room can scarcely be made. Entry into the best colleges 
will be subject to increasingly stiff competition. For every candidate 
accepted, there will be many turned away. Only by rigidly choosing 
from among applicants with the best-planned scholastic programs 
and the highest standing can the college make sure that it will pro- 
duce trained minds in higher studies. The parent who fails to realize 


the possibility that his son or daughter may fail to measure up to 
these requirements, with the possibility of beginning life under an 


educational handicap, will be almost criminally negligent. The boy 
or girl without a trace of vicious tendency, in the day that is just 
below the horizon, may in a measure share with the juvenile delin- 
quent the tragedy brought about by parental neglect. 

T. H.E. 





A History of Methodism in Georgia 


A Review by JAMES W. May 


James W. May, A.B.’33, B.D. (Union Theological Seminary) ’41, is Assist- 
ant Professor of Church History in the Candler School of Theology. Alfred 
M. Pierce, A.B.’95, D.D.’27, is the author of Giant Against the Sky: The 
Life of Bishop Warren Akin Candler (Nashville, A bingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1948). 


When the organizing conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church adjourned 
in Baltimore in January 1785, the two bishops, Asbury and Coke, turned their 
horses southward. On April 20, at Green Hill’s in North Carolina, they con- 
vened the first annual conference of the new church. At this conference Ameri- 
can Methodism stretched its borders into Georgia and appointed a preacher to 
“range” in that territory. A year later two preachers sent by the North Caro- 
lina conference began work in Wilkes County, where they found Methodist 
settlers from Virginia and the Carolinas. At the next conference they reported 
430 members in Georgia. 

This is the beginning of the story which Dr. Alfred M. Pierce records in 
A History of Methodism in Georgia.’ Prelude to the whole, of course, is the 
labor of the Wesleys in Savannah and Frederica, but the story proper begins 
half a century later with the coming of the circuit riders. After 1796 Georgia 
Methodism remains under the South Carolina conference until 1830, when it 
becomes a separate conference with seventy-five preachers. 

Dr. Pierce’s is the first comprehensive history since George Gilman Smith’s 
The History of Georgia Methodism brought the story down to the 1866 divi- 
sion of the one Georgia Conference into the North and South Georgia bodies. 
Although the historian will continue to desire access to Smith’s work—almost 
twice the length of Pierce’s—he will be grateful not only for Pierce’s full 
account of the past ninety years, but also for his skillful organization of the 
whole. 

The excellence of Dr. Pierce’s work consists principally in its laying the 
events and personalities of the Georgia scene against the background of the 
wider movement—the undivided church before 1844, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in the years after separation, and the expanded panorama of 
united Methodism after 1939. Here is a gripping account of men and move- 
ments, emerging issues and interests, a proliferating institutional life, and mis- 
sionary extension. Written primarily for Georgia laymen and ministers, the 
book supplies the urgent need for perspective in both depth and breadth. And 
patent withal is the modest devotion of the author, himself a participant in the 
past generation of Methodist life, and his forebears equally identified with its 
formative leadership. (As frontispiece the publishers chose a portrait of the 
author’s grandfather, Lovick Pierce.) 

Dr. Pierce’s painstaking and useful collocation of reports, statistics, and the 
inevitable itinerations of the Methodist clergy is relieved throughout by striking 
vignettes of colorful personages—Sa jone: and Mary Harris Armor, for 
example—and brief histories of educationa! and benevolent institutions. Here 


14 History of Methodism in Georgia, February 5, 1736-June 24, 1955. By Alfred M. 
Pierce. North Georgia Conference Historical Society, 1956. 345 pp. $3.75. 
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too are the stories of the Methodist Protestant Church and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Georgia, the rise of the Holiness movement, and the ac- 
count of men and women sent from the Georgia conferences to the home and 
foreign mission fields. The response of the church to the problems of urbaniza- 
tion and neglected rural areas is also described. One impression derived from 
this many-faceted story is of the remarkable part played in it by the leaders 
and graduates of Emory College and Emory University. 

The publication of 4 History of Methodism in Georgia by the North Geor- 
gia Conference Historical Society reflects the renewed historical interest in 
American Methodism. It is hoped that the historical societies of the two con- 
ferences can broaden this interest to sponsor needed research in some of the 
relatively unexplored phases of regional Methodist history. 





The Teacher of English 


A Review by Justus R. PEARSON, JR. 


Justus R. Pearson, Jr., A.B. (Yale) ’40, A.M. (Yale) ’42, Ph.D. (Columbia) 
’55, is an Instructor in English. James E. Warren, Jr., A.B.’30,M.A.T.°41, 
Chairman of the English Department, Brown High School, Atlanta, has 
been a frequent contributor of both prose and verse to the QUARTERLY. 


This collection of essays has affinities with Gilbert Highet’s book, The Art of 
Teaching, in that it contains the observations of a man who is vitally interested 
in successful teaching.’ As its title indicates, Mr. Warren’s The Teacher of 
English: His Materials and Opportunities focuses upon a single discipline, the 
teaching of the English language and its literature to American high school 
students. The peculiar qualities of that discipline, however, lead the author into 
other areas: he undertakes to assess the teacher of English not only as an in- 
structor, but also as a leader and counselor in the pathways of aesthetic pleas- 
ure and human understanding. In the first four of his sixteen essays, Mr. War- 
ren discusses the teaching of poetry, drama, fiction, and the English language 
itself. Then there follow two exceptionally suggestive essays on the imagina- 
tion and on the teaching of creative writing. The remaining ten essays study 
the English teacher in relation to his students and his job, and offer hints for 
the performance of his multiple réles as humorist, psychologist, historian, critic, 
biographer, traveler, librarian, and American. These facets display well-nigh 
the whole account of the teacher’s public life; of his generally unobserved and 
often sensitive inner life, the essays make mention only indirectly. 

Mr. Warren defines imagination as being, in part, “the tantalizing realiza- 
tion of the possibilities in a thing.” The exercise of the imagination and the act 
of creative writing (the best kind of all literary effort) are inseparable; more- 
over, to foster a development of the imagination is a necessary step in the prepa- 
ration of a reader or a writer of good literature. At least half of the aim of a 
genuinely liberal education lies in the “liberation” of the imagination, and this 
aim, applied to the guidance of a student’s writing—his creative writing— 
demands for its success a teacher who is willing to face the untried and who is 
prepared to lead the student into ignotas artes, the unknown arts. Mr. Warren 


1The Teacher of English: His Materials and Opportunities. By James E. Warren, Jr. 
Denver, Alan Swallow, 1957. 95 pp. $2.00. 
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is most gratifying in his spirited denunciation of “the tyranny of that odious 
dictum: Write only of what you know.” He calls it an insidious fungus which 
has been slowly spreading over America’s conception of literature, “an effemi- 
nate, narrow, and diluted misconception of realism, fostered in the classroom 
by teachers ignorant of cultural values.” 

This spirit of protest penetrates much of the author’s thought, and his plea 
for the cultivation of the imagination ought to be harkened to. But he is vul- 
nerable in his strange application of psychology to the interpretation of litera- 
ture. Surely his view of literature as a series of psychological “case histories” 
is in deadly conflict with his view of the imagination. This point, together with 
other aspects of the essays, will prove interesting to the prospective teacher, the 
seasoned teacher, and the layman who is curious about education or literature. 





The Story of Kathleen Mallory 


Annie Wright Ussery, A.B. (Judson College), M.A.’43, a high school English 
teacher in Roanoke, Alabama, has been active in W oman’s Missionary Union 
of the Southern Baptists since her girlhood. She is the wife of Gordon C. 
Ussery, M.D. °19. 


Kathleen Mallory (1879-1954) was born in Selma, Alabama, the daughter of 
“Colonel” Hugh Shepherd Darby Mallory, a leader in the politics of his state 
and in layman’s work of the Baptist Church. She received her education at 
Selma’s Dallas Male and Female Academy and at Woman’s College of Balti- 
more, now Goucher College. The death of the brilliant young physician to 
whom she was engaged caused her to turn instinctively to the activities of her 
church, and she was soon caught up in the work of Woman’s Missionary 
Union. Her zeal and efficiency in local and regional organizations soon marked 
her as a person of exceptional ability, and in 1912 she was elected to the head- 
quarters staff of the Southern Baptist Woman’s Missionary Union in Balti- 
more, where she served for thirty-six years as Executive Secretary. The story 
of Miss Mallory’s career is one of entire devotion, unflagging energy, and pro- 
gressive enterprise. Journeys to the mission fields of the Orient and of South 
America gave her direct information of conditions and needs, and by a tireless 
program of correspondence, speaking, and publication she maintained a high 
proportion between opportunity and achievement. 

It was at the Alabama Baptist Convention of 1908 that Kathleen Mallory 
and Mrs. Carter Wright, already outstanding in the women’s work of the 
church, were first brought together in the Roanoke home of the latter. The two 
became fast friends, and the friendship was inherited by Mrs. Wright’s daugh- 
ter. The biography has been a task of love, undertaken both to preserve the 
memory of a gracious life of sacrificial labors and to chronicle a significant 
period of development in one of the most important organizations of the de- 
nomination.’ It has achieved both purposes, and Southern Baptists should be 
grateful for an addition to their historical records that carries so inspiring a 
message. 


1The Story of Kathleen Mallory. By Annie Wright Ussery. Nashville, Tennessee, 
Broadman Press, 1956. xii, 199 pp. $2.50. 
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Wonders of Man 


A Review by HELEN HAGAN 


Helen Hagan, A.B. (Georgia State College for Women) ’30, B.S. in LS. 
(Peabody) ’33, M.S. (School of Library Service, Columbia) ’41, is Assistant 
Professor of Librarianship, offering a course in books for children and young 
people. A review of Gary Webster’s Wonders of Science appeared in the 
June 1956 issue of the QUARTERLY. 


W onders of Man is written as a companion volume to the author’s recently 
published Wonders of Science, in which he explored the mysteries of ten natural 
phenomena of the universe: migration of birds, instinct of insects, nature of 
light, photosynthesis, air, water, gravity, salt, volcanoes, and lightning, and 
pointed them up to the infinite mysteries of the handiwork of God. In the later 
book he uses five “wonders” of the physical body and five “wonders” of the 
mind to point out the greatest wonder of all, God, the Creator, for “it is He 
that hath made us, and not we ourselves.””! 

The selection of subjects explored is based on the thesis that “all the really 
great works of man have come from taking a fresh look at the commonplace,” 
and that it is often the things that are closest to us that we know least about. 
A rich and varied collection of interesting and unusual information about the 
skin, the feet, the eyes, the blood stream, speech, sleep, memory, language, per- 
ception, and creativity is presented in a succession of dramatic illustrations and 
explanations which are related to a context of scientific and philosophical 
thinking. 

Half of the chapters in the book were originally published in The Marianist. 
This, perhaps, in some measure accounts for the mechanics of construction used, 
which tends to become monotonous when the book is read at a sitting. Each 
chapter follows a single pattern of presentation of the wonders of man in the 
particular subject area being discussed, and ends with a repetitive pointing out 
that “man, the maker, is more marvelous than any of his own works,” and that 
“finding within himself evidence of wonders too great to have been made by 
hands, he is forced to look beyond himself and praise the Supreme Maker.” 
This indeed is the pattern of the book as a whole, as the twelfth and last chap- 
ter comes to “focus in the riddle of man’s cosmic meaning.” 

The simplicity of writing, wealth of interesting information, and use of 
interest-catching titles for the chapter headings, such as “Marvels of your Per- 
sonal Walkie-Talkie,” “Riddle of your 3-D Eyes,” and “Search Party,” dic- 
tate the book’s range of interest for young people. Although not for all youth- 
ful readers, it will be rewarding for the thoughtful reader. 


1Wonders of Man: Mysteries that Point to God. By Gary Webster (Webb B. Garri- 
son). New York, Sheed & Ward, 1957. 152 pp. $2.50. 
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Cynegirus 
By Cuar es R. Hart 


Aeschylus, Greek patriot and dramatic poet, was the theme of a poem by Pro- 
fessor Hart in the QUARTERLY for December 1954. 


I thought my poem ended, but the theme 
Enthralls me, and I take it up again 
That you may go with me to Marathon. 


If Aeschylus that year had won or lost, 

Or whether he indeed was one of those 

Who had been chosen to present their plays 
When Dionysus’ festival returned, 

I cannot say. The honor had been his 

Before, and shortly it would be again. 

But if the thoughts of those who gathered then 
Along the slope above the wine god’s shrine 
Would sometimes wander from the festival, 
There was sufficient cause, for rumor said 
The Persian, who had now secured one shore 
Of the Aegean, wished the other too. 

There was the way by which he would advance 
Spread out before their eyes, the sea that held 
So many islands, into which reached out 

So many promontories. Was he near? 


The festival had ended; spring went by, 
And summer followed. Cynegirus walked 
With Aeschylus, his brother, where all Athens 
Met in the marketplace. 

“Thus side by side 
We shall behold these two some day advance, 
When we send forth our host against the Persian,” 
So some declared. “Darius cannot win 
With such opponents.”” Nobly walked the two; 
Unless you knew which was the dramatist, 
You might have thought that either could be he, 
For either had the bearing of a soldier. 


Two men accosted them; Miltiades 

Was one, the other was Callimachus: 
Miltiades, the dashing general, 
Callimachus, the sober and the sure, 
Leaders to whom the city looked for help. 


“What news?” the brothers asked. 


“Bad news, unless 
It is good news to know the Persian soon 
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Will learn it is unwise to cross the Aegean. 
His vessels bear him on from isle to isle; 
They say that he is near Eretria.” 


“So near? He may go on to Marathon.” 
“We fear it.” 
“Tf he does, where shall we meet him, 
Here or at Marathon?” 
“At Marathon.” 

“We'll drive the Persian back into the sea,” 
Said Cynegirus. 

Aeschylus replied, 
“We shall preserve our freedom and the arts 
Athens cannot be stricken in her flower.’ 
But as they spoke there came a messenger 
Who said Eretria was now besieged, 
While Persian ships approached the Attic shore. 
So when the assembly on the morrow met 
It was not difficult to win assent 
That Athens should relieve Eretria, 
Or, if it proved too late, as soon was learned, 
The army should make haste to Marathon. 


You could go there, skirting Pentelicon 

On south and east, or you could climb the slope 
Where quarries were to yield to Phidias 

Their marble. From the summit a steep track 
Descended to the plain that fringed the shore 
Where even now the foeman was encamped. 


That was the path the army took that day, 

As Aeschylus and Cynegirus marched 

Amid their comrades. When the column topped 
The ridge, the brothers paused. Was this farewell 
Forever to the city that they loved? 

Well, come what may, they were to have a share 
In a great moment of her history. 

So mused the brothers and pursued their way. 


Soon from the farther slope they could behold 
Euboea, that long isle that parallels 

So much of Hellas’ shore, and the blue sound 
That lies between. It seemed only the gods 
Could hold the title to that vast expanse, 

Gods who would quell the Persian challenging. 
But, no, the adversaries would be men 

Who met below, men against men must measure 
Their strength to win or lose this godlike prize, 
Hellas the free. Below, the Persians lay, 

Ready to move on Athens, if they could. 

But could they? 
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It was best that they should wait 
Till other ships might round Cape Sunium 
To Athens, drawing the defenders off. 


Callimachus, in counsel with the nine 

With whom he shared command, though he was chief, 
(One of the number was Miltiades) 

Resolved upon a plan, and formed a line 

That for a time should yield and lure the Persians 
Into the hills; then the Greek flanks should close 
Behind them, and the slaughter would be great. 


So it befell. The Persians thus deceived, 

Soon struggled madly to regain the shore 

Through the Greek ranks, and many hundreds fell. 
Among those who pursued were Aeschylus 

And Cynegirus. As the latter laid 

His hand upon the gunwale of a ship 

To hold it back, a Persian scimitar 

Flashed, and his arm was severed from his side. 

And Cynegirus fell. Aeschylus made 

A wall before the dying warrior, 

Who gasped, “Go on to your high destiny; 

Athens has greater need of you than me. 

My life has here been rounded to a whole; 

If you had fallen, yours would not have been. 
Farewell.” And the loved voice was heard no more, 
As Aeschylus through tears struck at his foes. 


Callimachus was also slain that day, 
Though few of those he led to victory, 
Were stricken low; Miltiades was spared. 
The army soon returned to Phaleron. 

The Persian fleet appeared, but sailed away; 
Athens was saved from pillage for ten years. 


So one of the two brothers now returned, 
Leaving the other under the great mound 

That grateful Athens had raised up to be 

A monument to her heroic sons. 

And in the city where the two had walked 
Together, none would question Aeschylus, 

As the years went their way and he grew old, 
“Had you a brother once?” for all remembered, 
And honored the dead soldier and the living. 
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Emory Loyalty Fund 


The purpose of the Emory Loyalty Fund is the providing of a channel 
through which alumni, and other friends of Emory, may contribute on 
a regular basis to the University in order to help insure Emory’s con- 
tinued progress. That this purpose is being achieved is evidenced by 
the giving record for each year of the Fund’s existence: 


Loyalty Fund gifts for scholarships — either current use or endowed — 
are particularly encouraged, as are contributions to help complete pay- 
ment for the Alumni Memorial Building, and more than half of the 
1955-56 gift total went for these purposes. However, donors may desig- 
nate their gifts for any University use. 


While the 1955-56 Loyalty Fund total would represent the income on 
approximately $2,700,000.00 of endowment invested at 4%, increasing 
emphasis is being placed on raising the percentage of Emory alumni 
and friends making gifts to the Fund and thus further enhancing Em- 
ory’s chances for attracting substantial support from corporations and 
foundations. 


Raising Emory’s annual giving program to the level of substantial sup- 
port of Emory’s educational opportunity is a significant challenge to 
Emory alumni and friends everywhere. There is no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that this challenge will be met in splendid fashion in the years 
to come. 
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